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Wheat the Past Season. 

The wheat crop is harvested, and it has fall- 
en below the average. This has been caused 
principally by two things—the insect, and bad 
harvesting. The insect is not easy to overcome; 
but the latter is much in the control of the 
farmer. The one great difficulty with our farm- 
ers is, they do not commence early enough 
their harvest. They wait till the grain is ripe, 
thus not giving them any time to make allow- 
ance for rain should it set in. This (the rain) 
puts them back beyond the time of harvesting 
—and the result is, bad wheat, generally more 
or less affected, if not entirely spoiled. We 
thus have bad flour the year following, bad 
prices, and less wheat. It has been thus this 
season in a great measure. The rain has been 
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precedented, The people have not been pre- 
pared for it, and many—the most-in fact—have 
been too easy in the matter, and let the thing 
pass, till the crop was beyond recovery. The 
season has taken us unprepared, so to speak.— 
It is our business now to see that it does not 
occur again. The only remedy is—early begin- 
ning of the harvest. This should be borne in 
mind. It not only gives a chance to make al- 
lowance forthe rain by lengthening out the time 
(without injury to the wheat)—but the wheat 
itself is better, the berry plumper and heavier. 
T hig, is a great advantage; and it is a wonder 
that our people do not heed the matter more. 
Begin early, and you will have time to manage 
the rain, and the crop will bethe heavier. Wheat 
should be in the dough stafe at all times when 
it is cut. This experience has settled. In 
such a condition it will ripen—or grow as it 
were—and thus resist the effect of the rains. It 
can bear to lie on the swath, or stand in the 
shock, ripening in either place. Instead of do- 
ing this when ripe, it will rot or grow, or be- 
come affected otherwise. Advantage is taken 
of this by some—and the result is, fair wheat, 
even in a wet time. Thus it is that we always 
have some good samples among the bad. The 


farmer cannot be too strongly urged in this 
matter. 
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EFFECT OF BAD SEED. 

How slight a thing will sometimes have a 
serious effect. For instance, the farmer pre- 
pares a large field for corn, plants it with bad 
seed, as is so often done, and the labor is all 
for nothing. He has to plant over, and then 
he will get a late crop: the drouth will affect 
it, and sometimes the frost. If a third plant- 
ing is necessary, as is sometimes the case, the 
matter is still worse. With wheat and the 
other grains, the crop is generally a failure.— 





_ Planted at the right time, a re-sowing must be 


too late, and thus defeats the whole crop. Now, 
with a little care, good seed may be had—and 
then all this evil will be avoided, Ig it not 
sheer carelessness, We cannot be too careful 
in getting ripe, sound, healthy seed. 
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The world is only the first /etter in the alpha- 
bet of eternal life, 
_ depend on it. 


ut your whole sentence may 
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BEE-KEEPING. 
If a man engages in bee-keeping with the 
idea that he shall make a fortune, he will sim- 
ply be disappointed. Tens of thousands are 


ments in bees, because some one swarm or 
more has realized great profits. These are acci- 
dents, just as large pumpkins, and extra crops, 
in favorable seasons are. We must not caleu- 
late on general principles from mere accidents, 
for these are the exceptions. 

Bee-keeping is profitable to a certain extent, 
that extent depending, like other things, much 
upon the manner in which it is conducted. Ac- 
cording to the statistics, bees are worth about 
four dollars per swarm, that is they realize a 
profit making them worth that. This is the 
experience of the world, as bee-keeping general- 
ly runs. Some cases are more succeseful. Each 
one, in engaging in bee-keeping, intends to be 
this successful case—yet he turns out with the 
ordinary profit. He stands just as much Chute 
to lose as to make. The probability is, that 
with the usual care he will have the usual] mod- 
erate profits. Were it not so, and bee-keeping 
were the profitable thing these enthusiasts im- 
agine, everybody would engage in the business. 
Be not deceived; bee-keeping is moderately 
profitable when fairly treated. So is hen-keep- 
ing. Sois anything which people magnify to 
great heights—to be let down after trying. 
With moderate expectations and proper treat- 
ment, any of the departments of life can be 
made remunerative. 

We will here mention one of the principal 
things in bee-keeping. Never engage in bees— 
at least largely—in a neighborhood where they 
are already largely kept, as the pasture, so to 
speak, is cropped short. There is but a certain 
quantity of honey in each locality. Exhaust 
this, which is done by a large stock of bees, 
and there will be little to get. A new country 
is generally favorable to bees; but any country 
where there is much bloom and few bees. In 
a locality crowded with bees, keep at most but 
a few swarms, as these will exhaust the honey 
in their immediate neighborhood. You will 
get the same honey that you would if you had 
a large number of swarms, in which case the 
large number of swarms among which the 
honey is divided, would not pay income on the 
amountinvested. The fields are a pasture for 
bees as well as cattle, and they must not be 
overstocked. 
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Goop anp Bad Farmine.--Our farmers who 
are opposed to science, should go to Europe: 
that would cure them. Scientific principles are 
there applied, and the best cultivation given.— 
Were this not done, the people of Germany 
could not support themselves, Instead of one 
man making a living on a hundred acres as here, 
he makes it on one acre in Saxony. Think of 
each acre supporting a man in this country.— 
And yet there are some places where it is done 
where land is thoroughly cultivated, as they 
do it in Europe. 








It is said by a correspondent in Iowa, that the 
grape-rot has been prevented by strewing coal 


disappointed yearly. They are led to invest-} 


‘best food for horses—this next best—Timothy, 


The Preparation of Land, and Mode of 
: Seeding for Grasses. 

Brontract of Proceedings of St. Ferdinand Township 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, Sep. 2, ’65,| 
Mr. Hall states that he has sown a piece of 
Jand, under ordinary circumstances as far as he 
Knows, with Timothy: having harrowed, 
brushed, and rolled a part of it. This part did 
not come up. Another part he rolled only— 
this ‘was a fair crop. 

Mr, Settle plows soon after harvest, deeply. 
PPhoroughly pulverizes, harrows, and rolls after 
sowing Timothy. Sows according to season; 
cannot give a rule. Has found oats a great 
protection to Timothy. Thinks Hungarian too 
exhaustive to be profitable; would not usually 
sow Timothy after it; although he did so last 
year and got one and a half tons to the acre. 
‘Early in April he has. sown one peck to the 
facre, and got a good stand. 

+ Capt. Hudson, in a dry season. broke ground; 


y“harrowed» seed.an, Jeaving....ground |! 


rough. First year, a fair crop. Second year, 
very good. Again broke up, harrowed fine, 
sowed well, brushed, and rolled. A splendid 
stand of Timothy was the result in the fall; 
but in spring scarcely any left; the wind blew 
the fine soil from the roots and left the plant to 
perish.’ A ravine in same field, left rough and 
eloddy, produced a very fine crop of Timothy— 
the clods melting and falling around the roots 
protecting them. Always harrows East and 
West, so that the ridges protect seed and young 
plants from winds. 

Dr. Henderson thinks harrowing alone pre- 
ferable to brushing and rolling. Plows deeply. 
Last year sowed Timothy on wheat, and har- 
rowed them both in; thinks this the best way 
to sow Timothy. A peck to the acre best.— 
Thinks Timothy and clover are better than 
Timothy alone. 

Mr. Harper. If Timothy issown in August, 
will die after coming up, if a dry season fol- 
lows sowing. Sows wheat or oats and har- 
rows, then sows Timothy and harrows the other 
way. Some sow on oat stubble, harrow twice 
and brush. Sowing in spring is best—insures 
agoodcrop. Mix Timothy and clover always: 
dry season suits one, wet the other. They ri- 
pen together. Timothy holds clover up. and 
covers it in the end, thus keeping it from ripen- 
‘ing too early. The English mix and sow as 
many as sixteen kinde of seed in the same field. 

Capt. Hudson. Herds or Red Top is a fine 
grass for wet lands, better than Timothy for 
young stock and horses—does not constipate 
the bowels. Thinks it is needed here. It 
weighs light, but brings a large crop. Orchard 
grass is not valued as it ought to be among us. 
Hungarian, if cut before fully seeded, does not 
exhaust soil and is better for stock—does not 
injure horses at all then. Cut while it looks 
blue, and seed not well developed. Oil in seed 
exhausts land and hurts stock. Has been tried 
on horses for eight years—horses being hard 
driven and fed plentifully. Corn fodder is the 


Red Top, or Orchard grass next. 
Mr. Harper. Sandy land is best for clover: 








ashes under the vines. 


Messre. Henderson, Settle, and Hudson, 
think Hungarian is best to sow in spring for 
summer pasture, : 

Mr. Hall fears spring frosts will often kill it 
when sown early. 

Mr. Hudson. Hungarian seed is diruretic ; 
so is pumpkin seed ; decreases milk in cows. 





BED YOUR STABLES. 

A horse will get tired standing and treading 
on a hard floor; so will a cow; a sheep; man. 
A soft bed feels easy; gives rest. And yet we 
neglect the bedding of our stables to a great ex- 
tent. Injured limbs, and other ailments, espe- 
cially of the hoof, are the resuit often of a neg- 
lect here, ‘as has been clearly enough shown, 
and as any man can clearly enough see if he 
gives the subject a moment’s thought. Bed 
with straw, which is plenty, or saw-dust; or 
tan-bark ; or shavings. The drier these mate- 
rials are the better. Every day remove the 
moistened bedding, and replace with new. Such 
a floor, well-bediled, adds greatly to the warmth 
of a stable, thus becomes fodder saver. 
The small holes and crevices in a floor with a 
good bedding upon them, will let little or no 
cold through, and will drain the stable. Ra- 
ther have a ground floor than hard, naked 
plank. 


WINTER FEED FOR STOCK. 

Winter feed should be as near as possible 
summer feed. How are we to have this? Not by 
letting our grass get ripe. This, in summer, 
the cattle will not eat—and will they eat it bet- 
ter in winter when it isstill harder? No sen- 
sible man will say so, And yet we permit hay 
to get into this condition. Why? Because we 
are inthe habit of doing it—of neglecting our 
hay when we make it. Few people, compara- 
tively, cut their grass in season, and still few- 
er cure it properly. It is cut tooripe, and dried 
too much, and often gets rain, which finishes 
what substance is left. These are all hard 
matter-of-facts, and cannot be gainsayed. Here, 
then, is our great error: we feed in winter what 
we would, under no circumstances, feed in sum- 
mer, unless it was to save cattle from starving. 

This error can be easily remedied, by simply 
harvesting your grass when tender—when in 
the next step from the soft herbage of the field. 
Grass cut when in blossom, will be eaten by any 
stock, especially by horses. For horses, this is the 


best condition when green. Cureat this stage, and 
you have summer feed, without the water. That 
is all. And it is but little consequence, as wa- 
ter can be supplied in winter, and.is much less 
needed than in summer. ‘The juices are all 
there, which help greatly in this. 
We then may have nearly the same feed as 
in summer. To make it still more so, our 
dairymen lay in a large stock of roots and feed 
that. That is watery enough. And now, what 
more is wanted? Hay alone, as we have de- 
scribed, is excellent; but roots aid, however, 
only a little, except milch cows. These are 
benefitted by roots; and we have found bran, 
especially buckwheat bran, good for milk. Corn 
will not do. It is only good to fatten—not 
row: keep it away from milch cows. Feed 
tas to these, and roots, and pumpkins. We 
need only a little care—not a change of food— 





care in curing our hay, and adding roots) Two. . 


weeks in harvest will do it, with care, And 











this'is all: the same work is to be,done, and e 


no more. 





common soil for Timothy, 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
LOWS AND PLOWING. 


I propose giving the results of twenty-five 
years experience on the upland prairies’ in 
North-east Missouri—and as the season for Fall 
plowing is near, I shall first consider that. 

Stubble Jand, or land that has laid unculti- 
vated the preceding summer, may be broken 
any time after the first of October, if designed 
for oats, Timothy, or corn. If the trash on the 
ground will burn, by all means fire it, and turn 


under the ashes as speedily as possible. The}. 


best way is to lay off a land as large as can be 
plowed in one day, and fire and plow it before 
firing more. From mid-day to three o’clock is 
the best time for firing. 

Plow deep and let your plow take three or 
four inches more than it will cut, so as to leave 
each furrow a distinct ridge. This presents a 
larger surface for the action of the frosts and 
snows. Three horses abreast to a two-horse 
plow make the best team. Do not let a hoof 
come on your land after it is plowed, unless it is 
hard frozen. 

In plowing, if you use a right-hand-plow, 
turn to the right; ifa left-hand-plow, to the left. 
This is a general rule which should be observed 
in all plowing. If your ground is level, break 
in narrow lands; if rolling, in large ones. Al- 
ways break your ground so as to give it just 
sufficient drainage, and no more. Make as few 
clear-up furrows as possible; but be sure to 
make enough, and these in such positions as 
are least likely to wash deep. 

If you design your ground for Timothy, det 
it lay untouched after the plow till February or 
March ; then sow your seed: the action of the 
frosts will by this time have nearly leveled your 
land; but if not sufficiéntly smooth, a good 
rolling in April or May will make it so. Sow 
if possible on a snow, one bushel to five or six 
acres ; but do not defer sowing tiil the frosts are 
all over. 

If you wish to seed your land in oats, sow 
your seed as early as the weather will admit in 
the spring, and cover with double-shovels, cul- 
tivators, or one-horse plows. Do not harrow 
after any ef these. 

If the land is intended for corn, put three 
horses abreast to a _two-horse harrow, with a 
heavy log on it; harrow thoroughly cross-wise. 
If this should not put it in first-rate order, har- 
row thoroughly the other way, and let the planter 
follow the harrow. 

Ground properly broken in October, November 
or December should never be re-broken in the 
Spring; it will be.cleaner and will stand a 
drouth or a wet season better than if re-broken. 
Never break any kind of sod and especially prairie- 
sod, unless the grass is growing vigorously. April, 
May and June are the proper months for break- 
ing sod. 

These remarks are, as was said at first, the 
result of twenty-five years’ experience on the 
upland prairies of North-east Missouri: how far 
they may apply to other districts, each one 


must judge for himself. In my next I propose 
saying something about plows, teams and culti- 
vators. Marion County, Mo. 


[Here we have a practical article from one of 
our friends. We prefer, at least in this latitude, 
to sow Timothy in the fall, ifa crop is wanted the 
next year. September is the month to sow it. 
Our readers will find much interest in reading 
this article. Why will they not do likewise, 
and give us their experience? Be not afraid you 
eannot write well enough: we will see to that. 
All we want is the facts. Write friends.— Eu. 
Rural World.| 


ErapicaTion or Srumps.—When it is neces- 
sary to remove large stumps under circumstan- 
ces which render it impracticable to avail one’s- 
self of the assistance of a ‘stump machine,” 
the work may be successfully accomplished by 
burning. This is done by digging under them, 
filling the cavity with combustible materials, 
and covering the stump, after firing the mateials, 
with turf in the same mannerthat coal-kilns are 
covered. The fire will in a short time effect the 
entire destruction of the stump—even the long 
lateral roots, unless the soil is very humid, in 
which case the burning should be undertaken 
during the dry weather of summer. Ifthe dirt 
is excavated a few weeks before the burning is 
undertaken, the operation will be more speedily 
effected. The ashes produced by the combus- 
tion will afford an excellent stimulus for the soil, 
and should be carefully opted as soon as the 
operation is completed. But in all cases where 
eradication by pulling is practicable, the stump 





machine should be used.—| Germantown Tel. 





LL LOLOL OIL 
Planting Forest Trees. 

Gen. Worthington of Chilicothe, says: ‘I 

become every year more convinced ot the neces- 
sity of belts of trees in our climate of great ex- 
tremes, to protect our annual crops; and I 
verily believe thatif one-third of the land was 
devoted to belts of fruit and other valuable trees, 
the remaining- two-thirds would produce as 
much as the whole without such shelter, even 
in average years, and far more in extreme sea- 
sons; but I fear it is too early to preach plant- 
ing trees to a generation which considers it the 
\chief end of man to destroy them.” 
And thus our country isleft barren, and made 
still more so—and all through mere reckless- 
ness, We don’t think. That trees should har- 
bor birds, which destroy insects, and keep the 
ground more moist in this hot and drouthy cli- 
mate, and protect us, particularly our stock, 
from the cold blasts of winter—all these things 
we never think of. If it be asked what trees 
to plant, we answer, any rather than none; but 
fruit trees especially: these can be made a pro- 
tection themselves. But more is wanted—larger 
and denser trees: the low evergreens for our 
gardens; forest trees for our fields. A thick 
row of tall forest trees will protect a whole field 
of ten to twenty acres. It will afford a shade; 
a harbor for birds; an ornament of the land- 
scape (which is something, say what you will— 
even ‘‘ practical,” because benefitting the man’s 
moral nature, which influences his action ;) and, 
most of all to this practical life of the West, 
timber. There will then be fences to be made, 
and houses to be built, and firewood. Plant 
thick enough so as to be able to select as you 
want for use, or your children if you are old— 
you do not begrudge it to them. 


Plant a variety of wood, such as you 
want. You want the slow and the quick 
growths—the pine, the maple, the locust (all 
quick growers), the oak, and many others that 
need not here be mentioned. It you wish to 
grow for timber only, you must grow ina body, 
else the trees will branch low, and never extend 
upward as is wanted. This is preferable to the 
belts of timber grown mostly for shelter.— 


the forest or the nursery, or wherever they may 
be found, and select what you want, and trans- 
plant. Treat in setting as you do other 
trees and shrubs. Or trees may be raised 
from the seed. We cannot direct the read- 
er where to secure the seed unless he goes 
where nature scatters it. Young trees, mere 
shoots, when just out of the ground, an 
inch or more long, are the best to transplant. 
It can then be done with perfect safety, as the 
roots with the ground adhering, so necessary to 
forest trees, can then be readily secured. 


Next to the pine—and we will not except the 
oak—is the maple, in general importance. We 
mean the rock or sugar maple (acer sacchari- 
num). It is a native of the Northern states, ex- 
tending from the latitude of St. Louis to Cana- 
da, and westward. For an ornamental tree, 
the maple is seldom surpassed, in its various 
varieties. The rock maple, however, is useful 
as well asornamental. It grows a fine wood, 
much of it being used for cabinet purposes, es- 
pecially the “curly” or curled, and the pin, 
maple. The timber is also durable, answering 
the purposes of oak. It attains a large size 
when grown in the forest, forming fuel superior 
to any we have ever used, as it will burn well 
with the sap in it, and will form a good bed of 
live coals. In Autumn the greatest brilliance 
is given to this tree, forming the principal hue 
of our Northern forests. For a grove it is un- 
matched, especially if mixed with evergreens. 

For continuous protection, evergreens are pre- 
ferred. The fields should have the white pine 
fora barrier ; and where a large area is to be 
protected, the descent of the ground favoring it, 
the row should be broad, a sort of forest-belt. 
This will give height as well as density, and 
meet all theother requirements. We have seen 
something of this kind—and we may say with 
the happiest effect. Our own homestead prem- 
ises was protected in this way—the protection 
extending a quarter of a mile. This wood was 
removed, and the effect was at once felt. Stodk, 
as well as the comfort of the family, was seri- 
ously impaired. Remember, such a wood, or 
belt, may be made permanent, improving with 
time. 

The white cedar (cupressus thyoides)—having 
a red wood—may also be made useful ; for no 
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Exercise your own judgment a little—and go to} 
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timber is equal to it in durability—hence the] . 


best for fencing purposes. It grows best in our 
swam ps—low land that is of little other benefit. 
There are other trees; the variety isnumerous 
to select from—and the selection should be ac- 
cording to the requirements of the location. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.]! 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

In accordance with my promise, I write you 
a few lines on Sheep Hnsbandry. 

The Mutton Breeds.—The Southdown, Cots- 
wold and Leicester, are the favorites for mutton: 
I think by all means the Cotswold the best. 
Mr. George Burruss, of Green county, Illinois, 
has the most extensive and best flock of this 
quality in my knowledge. They are large, and 
produce a large fleece of wool in addition to 
their superior mutton quality. I recommend 
this stock to those wishing to purchase. 

In my travels I visited the flock of Mr. J. 
Rowe, of Marion county, Missouri. If I am 
not mistaken, Mr. Rowe informed me that his 
sheep was a cross between the Cotswold and 
Southdown ; I have failed to see a finer mutton 
breed in Missouri. I would also advise those 
desiring the mutton qualities of sheep, to the 
favorable notice and superior qualities of this 
flock. Ithink Mr. Rowe has some two hun- 
dred full bloods and crosses. 

I have failed as yet tosee a farm in better 
state of cultivation and improvement than that 
of Mr. Rowe. Rich, grassy land, well hedged 
in, and in a high state of cultivation. ‘Sheep 
men,” or “any other man,” if passing through 
Marion county, Missouri, will lose much if 
they fail to see the finé stock and farm of Mr. 
J. Rowe. Hel think must have been the only 
man who was making improvements in war 
times. 

Will the Mutton Breed pay? My answer 1s, 
they will under certain circumstances; and this 
leads us to a comparison of Merino and coarser 
qualities. 

Being a breeder myself and wool grower of 
some ten years’ experience, I promise to present 
the question as best I can in my awkward 
manner. Breever. Shepherdsville, Jil. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Wool Growing—Profit and Loss. 

Let the wool grower study the following fig- 
ures well, as very few seem to understand the 
difference : 

Bought a good sheep that sheared 6 lbs. 











washed wool at 50 cents per lIb., $3 00 
Cost ot keeping good sheep, + ‘seu | OR 
Net profit on good sheep’s wool, $1 60 


Bought sixteen poor sheep, sheared each 
3 lbs. washed—48 lbs. at 50c per lb., $24 00 
Cost of keeping 16 poor sheep at $1 40 


each, - - - - - - 22 40 


$1 60 
Thus it will be seen there is as much profit 

(for wool purposes) on one good sheep as on 

sixteen poor ones. _ B. 


HABIT IN GRAIN. 

Get up a habit in grain or fruit, and you will 
change its character. It is in this way the dif- 
ferent varieties are produced. The different 
climates influence this habit; good cultivation 
does the same, especially in the fruits. Even 
wheat is affected by it. Thus a wheat grown in 
a Northern climate is retarded in its growth 
and ripening. A warm climate hastens these, 
and makes in consequence an earlier grain.— 
Hence the advantage of getting seed from 
abroad; hence the securing the earliest ripe 
and largest berry. It is for this reason also 
that the largest and earliest ripened ears of 
corn are preferred. Here is a field for the farm- 
er to operate in. 





Net profit on wool, - sua ® 
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Takine up Trezs.—An enormous amount of 
money is annually lost to tree purchasers from 
rude and unskillful taking up. Trees are torn 
up by the roots, as if the trunk and branches 
were the only thing necessary, and the roots 
superfluous. The proper way, isto open atrench 
on each side of the tree with a common spade, 
keeping the edge towards the tree, so as not to 
eross a root. These trenches should be far 
enough from the tree to avgid the main roots, 
and deep enough to go below all except the tap 
root, which may be cut off. This being done, 








Nov. 4. 












ASLE. 
Extracts from the Saturday Press. 
The Saturday Press isa weekly humorous and 

literary paper, published in New York, at $3 

per annum. It is filled with entertaining mat- 


ter, of which the following from the issue of 
Sept. 30th is a sample: 


‘EDITOR'S f 
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Tue Two Kines teat Ruis in AmERica.— 
Jo-king and Smo-king. Vivela Republique! 

One of our comic papers is about to publish 
a portrait of John Bull in nents! tints.” This 
will be the ‘“unkindest cut of all.” You have 
only to mention the word “neutral” to Sohn, 
just now, to make him rage like a bull of 
Bashan. 

The new Irish society, called the “The Fun- 
ny Ones,” or ‘‘Independent Order of Hod Fel- 
lows,” are rapidly completing their organiza- 
tion, and bid fair to become quite as powerful 
as the “Fenians.” 

Why are strikes unscriptural ? 

Because they are contrary to the hire law. 

The acute disease called ‘‘Neutralgia,” which 
was raging in England so recently, is about 
taking a new form. 

From my heart tomy head, from my head to my hand, 

From my hand to my pen, from my pen to my paper, 

From my paper to my types, and from types to more 
paper, 

To thine eyes then, and head, and at last to thine 
heart— 

Dost not wonder, sweet reader, this round-about way 

From my heart to thy heart was ever found out? 


The late naval festivities at Spithead, where 
the entente cordiale was pronounced ‘ancient 
cordial,” is thus commented on by the editor 
of the Press: 

Gunpowder is of course a good thing in its 
way, and when used in connection with shot, 
has been known to accomplish wonders; but 
if cordials—a much more “ancient” invention 
—can be usedgas a substitute, then indeed we 
shall soon have an entente cordiale between all 
the peoples of the earth. The British lion 
shall lie down with the American lamb, and a 
little Fenian shall lead them. 

The Press publishes (in this No.) a paper on 
the ‘The Study of Architecture in our Schools,” 
by that greatest of art critics, John Ruskin, 
not before given to the American public. The 
following are clippings from the article: 

A great sculptor carves hisscarabaeus grandly, 
as he carves his king, while a mean sculptor 
makes vermin of both. 

Men treat their subjects nobly only when 
they themselves become noble: not till then. 

Art, national or individual, is the result of a 
long course of previous life and training: a 
necessary result, if that life has been loyal, and 
an impossible one, if it has been base. This is 
certain, that whatever in art is done for dis- 
play, is invariably wrong. . 

Superstition kneels in the temple while it 
crucifies the Christ. 

The best physicians I have known, spent very 
little time in their libraries. 

Mr. Ruskin thinks the present the material 
age, and that art has but a poor chance. He 
looks despondingly upon the prospect of art in 
England. He also writes thus discouragingly 
about his own efforts : 

And I am to-night the more restrained in 
addressing you, because, gentlemen—lI tell you 
honestly—I am weary of all writing and speak- 
ing about art, and most of my own. No good 
is to be reached that way. The last fifty years 
have, in every civilized country of Europe, pro- 
duced more brilliant thought, and more subtle 
reasoning about artthan the five thousand be- 
fore them, and what has it ail come to? 


CASHMERE GOATS. 
* On the 25th ult., we had the pleasure of seeing 
an importation of these valuable and highly in- 
teresting animals, at the office of the United 
States Express Co., on their way from the hills 
of Tennessee to the plains of Kansas. 

This class of stock, both in its pure and 
mixed state, is deservedly engaging public at- 
tention, and it gives us pleasure to note any 
steps taken in the way of improving our domes- 
tic animals. We could obtain no particular 
information concerning them, but the animals 
looked fine and appeared to be taken great 
care of by the officials of the Company. They 
were valued by the Company at one thousand 
dollars each. 

Time to Cur Trwper.—L. E. Reynolds, Men- 
don, Ill., says the best time to cut timber, re- 


quired to be tough and elastic, is from January 
to June; for durability, from July to October, 





as at that time the wood is more dense than at . 





the tree may be pulled up with its roots entire. 


any other season. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
PLANT TREES. 

We wish we could impress upon all the util- 
ity of planting trees. Wewish we could tell in 
fitting language the benefits that result from 
planting trees—whether for orchards; for tim- 
ber; for shade for stock; or for ornamenting 
the lawns connected with our dwelling. We 
wish we could create a fever—a real, general 
excitement in favor of tree planting. What a 
change could be wrought in a few years over 
our prairie country if all would plant trees.— 
What beautiful places could our prairie homes 
be made! What luxurious shade could be ob- 
tained! What shelters could be secured to ar- 
rest the sweeping, piercing wind! What 
splendid orchards, groaning under their weight 
of golden treasure! And it would take buta 
tew years to accomplish allthis. It is not ten 
years since we began a new home—then a 
dense jungle—a heavy forest. For several 
years we have had apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries, &c., in abundance, to say nothing of 
all the smaller fruits which we have enjoyed 
since the second season of our coming. All 
can have fruit and shade if they will only 
plant. That isthe secret. Once planted, trees 
will grow in sunshine and storm, and graceful- 
ly bow to you as you pass by them in acknow- 
ledgement for your kind services in giving them 
a local habitation. 








Don’t think you are too old to plant trees. 
hey grow faster than you think they will. 
hey will benefit you; ‘or if they do not, they 
benefit your children or posterity. Every 
tree planted is a real benefit. Asa nation we 
are reckless in this respect. Our trees are cut 
doWn without compunction or remorse. They 
are not even left to surround our dwellings.— 
The building spot must be denuded before a 
house can be put up. Trees that have lived a 
century, and fought the fierce blasts of winter, 
and resisted the rays of old Sol in summer, are 
caused to fall before the ignorant woodman’s 
ax; when, if left they would have still protect- 
ed the owner and his little ones from the cold 
blasts and intense heats of the seasons. Let all 
plant trees and cut as few as may be. Every 
year we shall see the necessity ot this more and 
more. 





PEE Settee 
How to Treat Winter Apples. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to keep 
winter apples. Downing’s rules are in order. 
We have, unsolicited by Downing, treated win- 
ter fruit with perfect success. Pick according 
to early or late maturity, as there is a differ- 
ence even in winter fruit. The time will some- 
what depend upon the latitude. When the 
fruit is fully developed—has assumed ,its color 
pretty well (not the tinge of mellowness), say 
in October, from the first to the middle, accord- 
ing to the latitude and the early or late matur- 
ity of the apple—then pick. Never shake— 
always pick—or else do not attempt to keep.— 
Pick when the apple is dry; and lay in clean, 
unmouldy or untainted barrels. Some pile in 
a heap, and have success; but we prefer bar- 
rels, as it lessens the handling of the apples— 
which is an important thing—for an apple as 
soon as ripe, or even before, will gather a coat 
of oil, which is a protection to the fruit, and 
should not be disturbed. Hence, picking is the 
only handling. 

The first great point in keeping fruit is, cool- 
ness of temperature. This is indispensable.— 
And not only this—the coolness must be con- 
tinued. Warm at one time, andcold at another, 
will not do. Continued cold is what keeps an 
apple. 

ut there must be no moisture: this is the 
second grand observance. Neither must the 
place be toodry. Iftoo moist, it will rot the 
fruit, especially if warm; if too dry, it will 
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shrink it, and destroy that solidity which is so 
much the beauty of a good fruit, The ‘course 
between” here holds good as in other things.— 
But cold, an apple will bear to a large extent, 
even to freezing, provided the frost is gradually 
let out, that is, time given it to draw out, say 
several days, andin the place where it stands, 
and undisturbed. Still, actual frost should be 
avoided, as-it is the safest course. 

When your apples are picked, put the bar- 
rels in the coolest room you can get—out of the 
influence of the sun and of the damp air, To 
this end (to keep the damp out) close doors 
and windows in rainy weather and moist nights. 
Keep here until the frost admonishes you of 
danger; then remove to permanent quarters.— 
This may be a cellar, if it meets the requisites 
before indicated. 

Some people head up their barrels; some do 
it as soon as the apples are picked. This is 
not our practice. We leave space enough for 
slight circulation of air, say two or three spaces 
of an inch wide. We retain this during the 
whole winter. 

The cellar, or fruit-room, must have windows 
(otherwise tight) so as to let in air occasional- 
ly—only when the air is cool, and not damp. 
In this way apples can be kept till May, and 
even later in Northern latitudes; or in more 
Southern, when the season is cool, so as to 
have the windows open frequently. But cau- 
tion must be had not to have the windows rais- 
ed in warm weather, especially when there is a 
strong wind, as that will force your cool air out, 
and replace it with warm. Then your apples 
go rapidly. 

A winter apple may be ripened, so as to use 
within a month, or two months, or even three 
months in some fruit, by introducing warm air 
early in the season, care being taken not to 
have itdry. Remember the course between the 
damp and the dry, for it is very important. The 
warm air ripens or mellows the fruit, as well as 
rots it, for mellowness is but the beginning ot 
decay ; the next stage isrot. It requires care 
in the treatment of fruit, after it has ripened. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WINTER COVERING Of VINES. 
The subject of winter protection of vines, is 

one of vast importance to the vineyardist and 
the amateur. It so happens that some of our 
most desirable varieties want winter protection, 
such as the Herbemont, Lenoir, Lincoln, Paul- 
ine, Cunningham, and others of great merit 
more particularly as wine grapes; and many 
others of foreign descent, are much improved 
by being covered during winter. 

Now the labor of covering with earth, or 
earth and leaves, isnot much, and many of the 
varieties deserve the trouble—but a certain rule 
is yet wanting as to when to uncover them. The 
experience of eight yeurs has left me still at 
fault in this respect. 

If the canes are covered lightly, they are 
thrown out by the freezing and thawing. If 
covered deeply, the buds are apt to swell and 


decay. If they are left long covered, the buds 
push—they are easily rubbed off—are white and 
tender, and unable to stand the changes of tem- 
perature and the effects of the arid winds. If 
they are opened out in March, they suffer from 
the boisterous winds; if they are opened in 
April, they are liable to be fatally injured by 
frost. If they remain till frost is past, they are 
decayed or so blanched and feevle as to be 
worthless. 

Can the experience of vine-growers give us a 
reliable rule? and oblige An AMATEUR. | 


Branches a Protection to Trees. 

It is the habit of a tree to have its stem pro- 
tected. This, in the field, is done by the side 
branches, which the tree surrounds itself with; 
and in the woods by the presence of the other 
trees. Do not therefore expose trees to act 
contrary to nature when you transplant them. 
It is now getting to be well understood that 
the sun and cold air are too severe on the ten- 
der body of a tree left exposed. Hence the 
low heads of apple and* other fruit trees— 
branches protecting the whole stem. Hence 
high-headed trees suffer and die—first a limb 
perhaps, then another, and so on till the whole 
tree is gone. Sometimes the entire tree suffers 
at once, and in a year or two is lost. All 
through the Eastern States the old high heads 
are dying off; others, trained low, are surviv- 
ing, and are green and vigorous. It is so also 








in the West. 
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The Fruit Farm of E. R. Mason & Son. 
Ep. Rurat Worip: You have heretofore 
noticed in your journal the fruit farm of the 
above-named gentlemen, at Webster Grove, 
about 10 miles west of the city; and I propose 
now to give your readers the benefit of a few 
notes taken in a recent visit there for the pur- 
pose of seeing the grapes in fruiting, and also 
some results of the crop as recently obtained 
from the proprietors. 

My visit was made on the 2lst of last Aug. 
Mr. Mason was then gathering his Concords. 
The crop was a very fine one, with no sign of 
rot; bearingwp to the top of the trellis about 
six feet high. Cultureclean. Vines planted 8 
by 8 feet, looking well. ae 
Hartford Prolific, over 50 vines, looking 
equally well—fruit gone. Will plant 1000 of 
them next year. 

Rebecca, 40 vines, covered in winter, foliage 
bad, nearly gone, no fruit that will ripen. In- 
tends to cut them all out. 

Diana, nearly as bad as Rebecca. 

Dracut Amber, foliage good, fruit ripe. Will 
plant it for market. 

Delaware, foliage defective, not quite so bad’ 
as Rebecca and Diana. It is evident that it 
will not do for cuitivation here. 

Union Village, foliage somewhat defective, 
fruit not ripe. 

Taylor’s Bullitt, healthy, not bearing much; 
planted two years ago last spring. 

Creveling, same age, bearing very full; foli- 
age not quite good; not as early as Hartford 
Prolific by nearly ten days. Will not plant any 
more of it. 

Alvey, foliage good, promises well for wine. 

Elsinburg, healthy. 

Herbemont, healthy, not bearing much, plant- 
ed two years ago. 

Cayuga Chief, one year old and healthy. 

Blood’s Black, two years old, healthy, bear- 
ing well, about fully as early as Concord. 

Bloom, same as Creveling. 

Roger’s Hybrid No. 4, foliage rusty, bunches 
fine; large berry, not quite ripe; promises good 
quality. 

Aiken, foliage slightly defective, bearing 
abundantly, promises well. 

Blood’s Late Black, same as early. 

Ontario, fine and healthy, riper than Union 
Village within a few yards of it, 

Meade’s Seedling, a humbug; no more 
healthy than Catawba, and no better. 

North Carolina, healthy, not bearing. 

North America, healthy, peculiar flavor, good, 
promises well for wine. 

Franklin, like Clinton; earlier and better. 

Blood’s White, healthy. 

Clinton, bearing very abundartly, nearly 
ripe, no defect. 

Norton’s Virginia, perfectly healthy, not 
bearing very full from some cause; have made 
a fine wood growth, covering the trellis well, 
and promising a large crop next year. 

About three acres of Catawba vineyard are 
being as rapidly changed by grafting to Hart- 
ford Prolific, Concord, &c., as possible. Grafts 
set one year ago, and last spring arelooking re- 
markably well. 

Toe Crop Tais Year.—Mr. Mason states, 
that from 438 Concord vines, five years planted, 
he gathered 6,051 pounds of grapes, which sold 
for $1,220, wholesale at the depot. Hartford 
Prolific brought 40 cents per pound. This 
would give a yield of nearly $4,000 per acre, 
allowing 676 vines to the acre planted 8x8. 

Messrs. M. & Son have tested over 40 varie- 
ties. The specimens I have noted were growing 
on the same soil, same slope, and under the 
same treatment. The Hartford Prolific, Con- 
cord, Clinton, and Norton’s Virginia, are per- 
fectly healthy and successful. ‘They think well 
of Taylor’s Bullitt, Blood’s Black and Dracut 
Amber, as the foliage holds out fresh. ~ 


The Delaware is a failure, not having yield- 
ed 10 pounds of fruit in three of fruiting years. 

The Creveling will not be extended on this 
place, as it does not hold its foliage well; the 
bunches are thin and the fruit not as showy as 
Hartford Prolific, and is several days later.— 
The mode of training here is—the first year 
upon stakes, and afterwards upon trellis of saw- 
ed slate. 

This fruit farm consists of sixty aéres—seveu 





acres in vineyard. They have theland prepared 





for planting five acres more next spring, Vig: 
One acre of Hartford Prolific, one of Clinton, 
and three of Concord. 

They have a propagating house, 80 feet long. 
Concords are principally propagated—started 
under glass, and then planted out in highly pre- 
pared soil, By this mode they think the best 
plants are made. 


The small fruits are extensively cultivated.— 
There are six acres of Doolittle’s Black Cap, 
two acres of Blackberries, one acre of Goose- 
berries, one acre of Currants, and several acres 
of Strawberries, comprisifig some twenty varie- 
ties found adapted” to thefocality. There is a 
fine. Peat orchard of standards and dwarfs, 
Beautifully headed trees, mostly loaded with 
fruit. A young Peach orchard of 400 trees, 
choice varieties, 

A young Apple orchard of 600 trees, compris- 
ing over one hundred varieties. 

A Plum orchard, mostly planted in the chick- 
en yard, of about thirty varieties. L.D.M. 
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Fruit Trees and Nurseries. 


‘“We have repeatedly called the attention of 
farmers to the growing of fruit, and we are 
pleased to chronicle the fact that many of them 
intend to adopt our advice in this ygspect. There 
is certainly no better market in the country 
for the sale of fruit and garden products than 
St. Louis, and we have often wondered why the 
farmers in our county, as well as those in the 
adjacent counties—where they can bring their 
products in without the extra charge of freight 
—have not given this matter more attention. 
Every acre laid out in grapes, apples, peaches, 
or, in a word, in any kind of fruit, would pay 
the farmer at least five times as much as the 
same acre would in any other farming product. 

Let us look into this fruit business a little, 
and calculate the cost and profit. One acre of 
grapes—1,000 vines will cost about $120. This 
acre in the third year will produce at least $800, 
and in the fourth year about $1,500. Then 
we find that in four years we have realized $2,- 
300, or an average of $575 per year on the one 
acre of ground. 1s this not better than wheat, 
oats, corn, or anything else? 

Now for peaches. Say you plant out 500 
trees, at a cost of $125; in three years they 
will bear fruit, and will average at least $5 to 
the tree. Thusin three years you will get from 
those trees $2,500 worth of peaches, or on an 
average of $833 per year, besides, the ground 
in which these trees are planted can be used for 
other purposes. 

We could go on and enumerate all other fruit 
and show to our farmers the great profits that 
could be realized, but we hope that we have 
shown in the above calculation what can be 
done in fruit raising, sufficient to satisfy all of 
the benefits to be derived in the culture and the 
growth of fruit in our immediate vicinity. 

Our attention has been more directly called 
to this subject, by being very unexpectedly ush- 
ered into the extensive nursery of Mr. N. J. 
Colman, on the Olive street road, about five 
miles from the city, where we were kindly shown 
through, and the various plants, vines, trees, 
shrubbery, &c., &c., pointed out to us by the 
obliging proprietor. This is the largest and 
finest nursery in the State, and contains the 
choicest of fruits, grapes, flowers, evergreens, 
shrubbery, &c. The season is now at hand for 
for planting, and Mr. Colman is prepared to fill 
all ordersentrusted tohis care. The wellknown 
reputation of this nursery needs no commenda- 
tion from us, and our advice to all farmers is to 
set out trees; for St. Louis, as a fruit market, 
can never be overstocked.” . 





We clip the above article from the St. Louis 
Price Current, of October 12th, and thank the 
Editor for the very complimentary notice he has 
given our Nursery. We shall continueto labor 
to merit the good reputation our establishment 
enjoys, and shall spare no pains not only to 
propagate the very best varieties of all kinds of 
fruit adapted to Western cultivation, but also 
to grow trees and plants of the very best quality. 
We know that trees raised in our own soil and 
climate are better adapted for our own planting 
than those raiséd thousands of miles distant. 
It was upon this idea that we established our 
Nurs€ry, and it is upon this idea that we shall 
continue it, and by the superior quality of our 
trees merit the patronage of Western tree 
planters. 
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You can drive radishes by manure, heat and 
water, so that in a few days from planting you 
will have them to eat—and their qnality is ac- 
cording to their rapidity of growth—all the bet- 
ter forit. | - 
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On an idle day go to the nursery and get a 
few trees, and plant them in rich, dry soil— 
those who have them not. . 
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_... [Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

THE CITY. 

Here come the “pages of the mind,” 

All written o’er with histories— 

Heart-histories they cannot hide; 

And all in this broad light of day. 

They come from out their dwellings—bring 

The warming influence, or the hate, 

Or deeply-seated plot—and each 

Reflects and writes on each untaught. 

These city walls, these alleys, write; 

The turmoil writes; the care; the pale 

Anxiety; the suffering ; 

The flashing light of prophecy ; 

Of poetry; of happiness ;— 

Ah, little surges with this surge 

Of life (little of happiness) 

That like asewer streams, gilded 

And turpid, noisy and obscure. 

There’s little said, much thought, more felt, 

In these tumultuous quiet streets— 

Quiet as if the dead had left 

Their bounds and‘stalked to other vaults, 

Without the trumpet’s resurrection. 

Quiet, ah, why so quiet moves 

This living stream, as if beneath 

A spell—as if the ancient time 

Already had o’ershadowed it, 

And sought to make anearly ruin. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Kitty Carlowe; Or, the Thorough Way 
of Doing Things. 

It is said we should study a few books, and 
study them well. So I know it was with Kitty 
Carlowe. Not that she only studied a few 
books—but she would havea vase of flowers— 
a small cup, sometimes containing only one 
flower—that the mignionette if possible. I 
have often seen the lilac alonein hercup. And 
this she enjoyed. She enjoyed it as we all do 
when we devote ourselves to one thing—not a 
score of them partially, as then the whole of a 
thing is not enjoyed. 

Kitty sat sewing with the vase giving fra- 
grance. Slie so well enjoyed it, that by and by 
it seemed tobe her own, a member of the house- 
hold. In a multitude (of flowers) her affection 
would have been dissipated, scattered. Now it 
finds the one dear object, which it cherishes. 
It is probably for this reason that marriage was 
instituted by singles instead of plurality of 
wives and husbands. 

So Kitty became a thorough lover of flowers— 
of the few she knew—and they were her com- 
fort in the flower line. 

Did I say she did not read a few books? It 
was just what she did; so that she was master 
of the book—and I may say of the subject— 
almost as well as the author himself—for when 
she read a book she thought a good deal about 
what she had read asshe wentalong. She thus 
discussed, “digested”? her author. This gave 
her thorough knowledge, and a habit of doing 
things in a thorough way, which made it easy 
thereafter. 

So when she did a piece of work, she did it 
deliberately, giving her mind to it—and it was 
finished when it left her hand. Ah, what per- 
fect work she soon learned todo! Didshe dress 
herself, it was the same thing. So with her 
hair, which set off her face andneck. Thisisa 
point we do not think of enough—the setting 
off of the neck by putting up the hair. Kitty 
knew ; and she knew what a waist should be, 
for Kitty had studied the subject thoroughly. 
Somehow she had devoted herself first to neces- 
sary things; and let the rest come in afterward 
for her second attention. But you would say 
that a// subjects had engaged her first attention, 
so much she had applied herself. But some 
people will apply themselves equally with Kitty 
Carlowe, and yet never be thorough. Because 
they distribute their attention over too great a 
surface, doing justice to no one thing—and the 
worst of all not being able to do it, from the 
habit of not doing it well. So much habit has 
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when Kitty takes to loving? Stand hands off 
here. You may know what you have todo 
here. A superficial man will not do, though he 
has the wealth of Croesus, Thorough as she is, 
she looks right through him, for this subject 
you may be assured she has studied as well as 
any; and she could write you (she can write) a 
history of love (which you would say she never 
knew anything about), that would astonish 
you more perhaps thar anything you have ever 
seen about her, unless it isa knowledge of men 
which you would be positive she knew nothing 
about, as she apparently never was in the society 
of men. But, she looked through and through 
a man when she saw one, which but few people 
do. Books—ah, they told her what men were; 
and the real man confirmed her. This much I 
have found out of Kitty Carlowe. 

I love to dwell on her doings. She kept the 
house—kept it for her mother and herself, and 
a little brother. The brother seemed to be 
growing up like herself. He was the single, 
individual household plant on whom attention 
was concentrated, and he gave out a fragrance 
of good actions, 

The floor was scoured down to the primitive 
purity of the wood itself, clean, fresh, as it ex- 
isted in the forest. This freshness she had daily 
abouther. She saw init poetry—poetry in a floor 
—and that not in the flowers of the carpet: the 
thought of looms and traffic was not permitted, 
only at a distance. This fresh original smell of 
the wood she wanted near her—to be another 
flower. Thus she brought out of a floor what 
no one else ever did—because she understood 
the subject of the floor. I need not tell you 
that the garden was in keeping, the door-yard, 
the sides of the cottage, the cottage itself in its 
rooms, attic, &c. This last was a place to be in. 
Cob-webbed and browned—not dingy, dirty— 
and, here was the smell of the floor below, only 
that the scent of some invisible mint was per- 
ceptible; and old things abounded, industrial 
furniture, substantial, good for a generation or 
two, as it had already served that length of time. 
This furniture glistened—and it was here 
that another fragrance exhaled, a life-long’as- 
sociation of ties that were a history in them- 
selves. And Kitty Carlowe was as much the 
presiding genius of this little cabinet as of her 
own parlor. She resorted to this almost as 
often. Had she then already acquired so much 
experience that the old was being enjoyed? 
She was old for her years, yet in the bloom of 
life—you could not tell how old, so well she 
had hiddenthat mark. She was not old (though 
mature); she was not young (verdant); she 
was, as near as could be, Kitty Carlowe, and no 
one else—and you would say she would always 
be this same Kitty Carlowe, as she has been 
known for these several years—I cannot tell ex- 
actly how many, as Ido not know the point 
when she first was Kitty—though I think it was 
pretty near her birth. y 

The moment you cast your eyes upon her 
home you will say that all is new—new ar- 
rangement, new forms (because the natural 
‘“‘ thoroughly ” preserved)—and, on close exam- 
ination, you will find itall to be old—old in asso- 
ciation, and the simplicity ofthe better taste that 
once prevailed in the hearty, honest times, when 
man, in common with nature, lived as God de- 
signed. How didshe know this? She had but 
glanced ata single tome of the ancients, and 
that in a translation. That glance however 
was so thorough that it comprehended all— 
so much we may find in a book it we but pos- 
sess it all—the spirit, intent, as well as the 
literal text. Ah, here was the true way of in- 
struction—time occupied to a purpose, and that 
purpose to benefit, stimulated by desire, with an 
ultimate object for good, asthe only truesource 
of happiness. 

This garden is a retreat, such as is not found 
outside of its seclusion. You are at home—and 
that is the word. Thereis nothing “‘trim;” no 
“gravel walks;” no “trellis.” You have a for. 
est, a wilderness, with glimpses of field, marsh 
and desert—not actual glimpses—suggestions ; 
each plant, each flower (there are not many) is 
here as it is in its native swamp, wood, and 
field border, permitted to flourish wild, only 
transferred, and that as delicately as all that 
this genius does. Here you are at leisure, at 
perfect ease, for you know you are trusted with 
these simple companions, and that it is under- 
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Who will possess himself of all this—of the 
presiding genius. He that is like it—like the 
flowers, the furniture, the maiden, so that the 
man, so identified, so accordant, so imbued, 
should be called Carlowe rather than— 
the present has no name yet for all this to be 
possessed. She waits—Kitty Carlowe. She is 
as contented in waiting, as if she changed—not 
changed—simply went on in the same way; 
for marriage is but an incident, the great course 
of the life itself moves on, as the judicious ori- 
ginal impetus gave it direction. 

Who will possess Kitty Carlowe? Let us 
answer by presenting this poem by one who 
knows how to write even such difficult answers 
—the easiest if known: 

EXCUSE. 
BY MATHEW ARNOLD. 


I too have suffered; yet I know 

She is nox cold, though she seems so; 
She is not cold, she is not light— 
But our ignoble souls lack might. 





She smiles, and smiles, and will not sigh, 
While we for hopeless passion die ; 

Yet she could love, those eyes declare, 
Were but men nobler than they are. 


Eagerly once her gracious ken 

Was turned upon the sons of men; 

But light the serious visage grew— 

She look’d, and smiled, and saw them through. 


Our petty souls, our strutting wits, 
Our labor’d puny passion-fits— 
Ah, may she scorn them still, till we 
Scorn them as bitterly as she. 


Yet oh, that Fate would let her see 

One of some worthier race than we ; 

One for whose sake she once might prove 
How deeply she who scorns can love. 


His eyes be like the starry lights— 

His voice like sounds of summer nights— 
In all his lovely mien let pierce 

The magic of the universe. 


And she to him will reach her hand, 

And gazing in his eyes will stand, 

And know her friend, and weep for glee, 
And cry: Long, long, I’ve looked for thee! 


Then will she weep—with smiles till then 
ooldly she mocks the sons of men; 

Till then her lovely eyes maintain 

Their gay, unwavering, deep disdain. 


Mary WELIs. 
tt 
A CHILD’S EDUCATION. 

Education begins with the child’s breath. 
Whatever he does he is constantly learning to 
do—learning to do it better, aiding nature. We 
cannot therefore begin to teach our children at 
five or seven years—they have long since com- 
menced; and see what they have accomplished. 
Were you tosum upall thata child of seven has 
acquired, you would be astonished. 

The mother is the first great teacher ; child- 
ren come next. Children are generally the 
principal educators, the mother being more a 
director. The body, the mind, the moral part, 
allreceive impressions—and iow easily, how 
readily! A proper direction, a proper induce- 
ment, are the grand concerns of the parent.— 
There is no need of influences. These abound 
everywhere—and they are constantly moulding 
and making the future man. 

Why then should we be so careful of our 
schools? We suspect them of harm to the 
child, when the child has all his lifetime been 
going to school. The truth is, this schooling 





has it, and must have it. Only do not make a 
prison of the school-room, and he will be all 
right—or do not tie him to his teacher at home. 
Give him freedom—for he must have that to 
develope ; and direct him by engaging his at- 
tention and his love. Show him the beauty 
there is in the mind, in knowledge, in morality. 
The ‘“‘amiability” of virtue is what makes vir- 
tue. Encouragement. in the path of learning 
will hasten the feet and make them willing to 
travel what is even rugged, so that it has flow- 
ers to chartand novelty to attract. The teach- 
er is the important instrument in the education 
ofa child}*and the requires a knowledge of hu- 
man, particularly child, nature, in all its many 
ways—and must be possessed with kindly sym- 
pathies that harmonize with the child’s, and 
from their superior force direct it. 

The theory therefore to wait for a child’s 
education is alla chimera. He has the educa- 
tion in some way or other—and the duty of the 
parent is, to direct him—not try to suspend 
him, He mustlearn as necessarily as grow. 
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He who raises the devil conjures. up a master 











stood that you appreciate them. 





and not a servant. 
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(of the child) cannot be avoided: he constantly |. 
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GOODNESS OF HEART. 

Like a flash comes up a man’s feeling—and 
the very next moment, perhaps, he is sorry. 
Why not wait the moment, and let the flash 
pass off? Then there will be no regret-—and— 
the most of all—there will have been no 
hurt done to your “fellows.” We are passion- 
ate creatures: it is human nature to be so, 
which is not Christian nature. How well it is 
to see an individual of amiable feelings—of a 
good heart. There is peace in the society of 
such a person ; thereis noharm; a sort of mil- 
lenium dawn is seen wherever such an individ- 
ual is found. Good is done, whether known or 
unknown. It matters little, for the good must 
be done: the prompting of the heart leads to 
this—so that you are safe in the society of such 
an individual. But it is different in the atmos- 
phere of an unbridled man. Virtue is in dan- 
ger in the society of sucha man. He is_avoid- 
ed—and should be—unless it is to seek his re- 
generation. Ah! to be good, is the most ami- 
able thing in life! and we may all reach it. 
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HOW TO SPECULATE. 

There are men who have an eye out toa 
good chance—speculators. To these one thing 
is evident—that the ordinary avocations of 
life have no superior advantage for them on 
equitable principles. They must cheat if they 
would profit here. But there is a field for them 
—and itis an honorable one—the introduction 
of new departments, or increased demand in 
others, that demand put on a permanent basis, 
Thus the culture of strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, and other fruit, is in large excess 
of profit over the expenses of production—be- 
cause there is an increased demand for this 
kind of fruit—and the demand is permanent, 
fortified by the recommendation of physicians, 
by the gastronomical relish we have for them, 
and the real benefit we experience from their 
use. They are now being successfully preserv- 
ed in a fresh state (canned)—and that adds 
largely to the demand. Hence fortunes are 
made by raising these fruits, and will continue 
to be made till the demand is balanced by the 
production.” The principle may be applied to 
other branches of trade and industry. Herea 
man’s enthusiasm is not necessarily superfluoug. 
Let it be judiciously employed, and it will bea 
profitable speculation. 
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Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, the author of 
the following poem, is aresident of Providence, 
Rhode Island. She is a lady of taste and 
education, but without much passion manifest in 
her poetry. A few years since she published a 
small volume of poems, which the educated 
public received with favor. 

A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 
BY MRS. SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 


I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft gloom of an Autumnal day, 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 





How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst. 


Kindliug the faint stars of the hazel, shining 

To light the gloom of Autumn’s mouldering halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 
Where o’er the rock her withered garland falls. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning ; 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams through their fingers raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crisped leaves and flowers, 
In the damp hollows of the woodlands sown, 
Mingling the freshness of Autumal showers 
With spicy airs from cedar valleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 
The gentian nods in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loth to say farewell— 

Or, with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 


The scentless flowers in the warm sunlight dreaming, 
Forget to breathe their fullness of delight, 

And through the tranced woods soft airs are streaming, 
Still as the dew-fall on the Summer night. 


So, in my heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in ocean’s hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet finds no word in mystic charm to tell. 
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Some men inherit wealth from their ances- 
sat , & thief, if he gets rich, does it on his ‘own 
” “ vith 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Another night: and all alone, 

The night and I are watching, silently. 

The moon is looking on as silently. 

And silent in her course the earth, the stars— 

All in their spheres are moving on 

Without a whisper of their flight, 

Thought is at ebb, and passion sunk; 

Even the prate of childood ceases: all 

Is still—so low, so hushed, the Infinite 

Is heard, andspeaks its old unuttered and 

Unutterable language, of the ages that 

Are gone, and the great time beyond, 

Whose history is evermore unchronicled 

(To us) whose future is of like import. 

I listen to the voice, and feel the power 

Of which I am an atom, part 

Ani parcel of the whole, the Infinite, 

That ceases never, wakeful evermore— 

Listening amid the turmoil of the day— 

Listening in secret night to chronicle 

Th’ events upon the wide, blank page— 

The record of eternity—written forever there— 

Our childhood and our dearest ties 

Immortal made. And God sees all, 

And holds it in his might, directs it, Father 

On whom we may rely. He leadsus on, 

Immortal as our record, to his home, 

A nearer, dearer life; he will not leave 

His children absent; he will bring 

Them nearer, EVER-NEARER, to himself. 


A Short Chapter on Reading. . 

We read badly, most of us, It is because 
we attempt to read well. So far as we attempt 
t.¢. try to give force to what we say, so far we 
are in error,as natpre is outraged, and not follow- 
ed—and to her must be left alone the direction. 
Hence the great mistake of the rules which are 
laid down, not for the one ora few they may 
accord with, but all; whereas there are as 
many ways of expression as there are people. 
Each must express in his own way. Hecannot 
do justice to the subject in another—he only 
mangles and horrifies, unless he is possessed ot 
a good deal of art—he then only disgusts. 
What we need, above all things, is, natural read- 
ing—not in a crude state, but according to the 
dictates of inspiration, joined toan intelligent ap- 





—~paacabion of the subject and the treatment of 
it. ow few readers do wé find—good readers |’ 


—that differ in their manner, each rendering ac- 
cording to hisown conception and peculiarity ; 
and with effect, the author impressed upon the 
mind by the native fervor of the reader. 
how many do we find that are mere formalists, 
reading after the same copy! The mass of stu- 
dents, we may say, are of this kind. We ex- 
clude the wildly extravagant, the boisterous 
class, as out of the pale of intelligent recogni- 
tion. Give us nature, friends—even if it should 
be unadorned. There will at least be no dis- 
gust—and an honorable effort will always be 
appreciated. - * 
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CONSUMPTION. 

It is now established that the best treatment 
of consumption, both as a cure and a preventi- 
tive, is exercise—not any kind of exercise, but 
that which reaches the lungs—and not only the 
lungs (for in consumption they are not alone 
diseased) but the other internal organs, such 
as deposit tubercle, which is the great cause of 
the disease. All these internal viscera must be 
strengthened ; and this can only be done by pass- 
ive exercise i.¢., by being acted upon, Hence 
horseback exercise, or exercise in a jolting 
wagon, is the common recommendation of the 
day—and it does more good than all that has 
been done heretofore by medicine and the va- 
rious appliances. This exercise affects the 
whole man, internally and externally. It does 
one thing more—it benefits the general health— 
and that alone has a good effect upon consump- 
tives. But whenthe lungs, liver, intestines, &c., 
are reached, a special good is attained, which 
bears directly upon the disease, entering its 
very portals and bearding the lion in his den. 
This is what is wanted in addition to general 
health. And this is the theory and the success- 
ful. practice now-a-days among the intelligent. 
Drugs, or an inactive life, will surely destroy ; 
they hasten dissolution. But rouse up; in- 
spired and fortified with new blood and tough- 
ened and enlarged muscles and lungs, the dis- 
ease’is being mastered, for consumption means 
a consuming, a pining away—just the reverse 

. of what action willinduce: “The moment there- 
fore that the systems improve, the disease gives 
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The building represented in the engraving, 
is styled the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
is reported to stand on the spot which tradition | 
says was Mount Calvary. There has been 
much dispute as to the place where our Saviour 
was crucified. Among other things, they pre- 
tend to show beneath the floors, the holes in 
the ground made by the three crosses; also a 


at the time of Christ’s crucifixion. 


sure, that the Scriptures no where command 
nor imply that man shall render worship or 
homage to relics of any description. God isa 
spirit, and demands spiritual worship; but 
man, in all ages has been wilfully prone to 
cast aside this true worship and fall down in 
adoration to stocks, stones, saints, images— 
anything under heaven—rather than worship 
the glorions Trinity in Unity. Multitudes in 
civilized countries are practical heathens in 
heart and practice—serving the creature more 
than the Creator. 





fissure in the rock made by the earthquake j 


Whether or not this is the spot, one thing is 
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BE STEADY. , 

There are moments in life when we do not 
feel as at othertimes. These moments aresim- 
ply unavoidable. An “ even tenor of life” is 
wholly out of the question. Let us then, not 
only reconcile ourselves to our lot, but prepare, 
and suit life to it. The man who prepares him- 
self for all weathers, is the wise man. He al- 
ways has his umbrella, his compass. As the 
weather changes, so must of necessity the man 
in his feelings, his enjoyments, change. But 
his purpose should not be affected by it. That 
should be kept steadily in view. Else, he will 
be constantly changing, harrassed by every 
“wind of doctrine,” and never do anything. 
Do we not see this around us everywhere? Yes. 
But wesee itless in some men. Whoare these 
men? The men of wealth and stability. They 
keep on, right on. And, such men succeed—it 
matters not in what business; or whether it is 
in character, repptation, or other good quality, 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
SCRAPS. 
We should always remember that mental 
embarrassment injures the mind. 
The cry of pain goes up. with the cry of joy— 
It issthe association that distin- 





mere sound. 
guishes them. 

A man may be honest and yet wrong. 

We exaggerate. This is natural. We stick 
to our point, because we exaggerate the good, 
in it. 

Too much of a good is not good, as it palls. 

Every transgression has its penalty, which 
is a security against it. 

Evil has the advantage over good, in that it 
is dressed in.a more shining robe. 

When we are happy, we are doing good. 

One of our inestimable privileges is, the wis- 
dom the dead have left us. Hence the benefits 
of history. 

Out of the heart, rather than the head, 
comes the immortality of literature. 

Women are actors—they represent so many 
phases. 

It is the emigration fever, says Prentice, 
that carries off people. 

Weare related in that we are all after hap 
piness. 

It is better to be foolishly happy than wisely 
miserable. 


There is rest in the brook on its way to the sea ; 
The clouds are at rest while voyaging free ; 

The earth but obeys in her annual course, 

The Power that holds her near to her source. 


Tittinc.—The stirring up of a wasps’s nest. 
The first yellow leaf is the gray hair of age. 
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Wasn’t Postep.—A young lady went into a 
store afew days since, selected her outfit, and 
gave orders for the articles to be sent to her. 
“Recollect,” said she to the accommodating 
clerk, “rats, mice, waterfall, net, crimpers,’”’ etc. 
An unsophisticated elderly Jady from the rural 
district, who witnessed the transaction, lifted 
her spectacles and gazed after the departing 
miss; then turning to the proprietor, in a tone 
of the sincerest pity said, ‘Poor thing! she’s 
crazy, ain’t she?” The smile at this was audi- 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
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A capital story is told of the French novelist, 
Alexander Dumas. At the Theatre Historique 
a rich tradesman—one of the shareholders, of 
the theater—solicited the honor of an introduc- 
tion to him. On the favor being granted, he 
thus addressed Dumas: ‘‘ You’rea mulatto, are 
you not?” “Oh yes,” said tke novelist, won- 
dering what was to come next. ‘Then your 
father was a negro?” ‘Of course he was,” 
winking at those present. ‘‘Then your grand- 
father, (hesitating,) your grandfather——-” 
“Was an ape,” interrupted Dumas. “ Bah!” 
“‘There’s no ‘bah’ in the matter,” continued 
Dumas; my family begins where yours ends,” 
and he turned his back upon him, amid roars 
of laughter from the bystanders. 
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Ratner Tarn.—A ludicrous incident occurred 
at “‘ Woodlawn,” on the Bloomingdale road. 
Jones’ hotel, of that place, has a hostler whose 
fun is as fearless as his face is ugly. One day 
in January, while twenty or thirty fast gentle- 
mén were standing on the front balcony of the 
hotel, an individual rode up the path on the 
thinnest horse mortal eyes ever looked upon. 
Léaping from his phantom steed, the eques- 
trian said, turning to the hostler: 

‘Here, John, give my horse some water.” 

“Sir!” said John, with-a look of astonish- 
ment, 

“Give my horse some water,” thundered the 
stranger. 

“Your horse !”’ ejaculated John, with mcre 
surprise. 

** Yes, you fool, my horse,” said the stranger 
looking savagely at him, and commenced draw- 
ing the lash of his whip through his hand. 

ohn walked towards him as though he would 
demand an explanation, and had taken about 
six steps when he suddenly stopped like one 
surprised beyond expression. 

‘*Bless my soul!” said he, ‘I ask your par- 
don, sir; but your animal stood on a line with 
that ’ere hitchin’ post, and I didn’t see him.” 

The owner of the spectral beast tried to frown, 
but a roar from the balcony made him change 
his mind. 
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At twilight every ben becomes a rooster. 


Tue Most Natura ABBREVIATION oF CITY 
Orrictat.—City Off’al.—WSat. Press. 


Servep ’em Ricut.—Tradesmen often lose 
their custom as sportsmen:do their fingers—by 
high charges. 


The Bible is God’s gospel; a pure and lovely 
woman is God’s Eve-angel. 





Where extravagance is crime, poverty soon 
will be. 4 


The poets have much to say about moon- 
light, but it is only second-hand sunshine. 


Fen1an Morto.—Erin, go bray !—/Sat. Press. 


Mrs. Partington wants to know, if it were 
not intended that women should drive their 
husbands, why are they put through the bridle 
ceremony ? 


“The rich,” said the Jew, “eat venison be- 
cause it ish deer; I eat mutton because it ish 
sheep.” 


An Indiana editor speaks of haying given us 
“a thrust below the ribs.” He gave it so far 
below the ribs as to hit the ground.— Prentice. 


A Hir. 
There was a little pig, - 
And he fell out of a butcher’s cart; 
Along came a Christian Commission feller 
And picked him up and kissed him for his mother. 


We do love to see a tear in the eye of a love- 
ly and refined woman; for we cannot imagine 
amore beautiful water in such a diamond, a 
more golden rain, or a more splendid magnify- 
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ing lens for the heart.— Prentice. pn so 
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Exvperserry Butrer.—Take eight quarts of ber- 
ries, three pounds sugar, one pint boiled cider, one 
pint water, one tablespoonful each of cinnamon, spice 
and cloves. Stir as for apple butter, and boil till 
strong enough to keep one year. 


Sturrep Canpace.—Take a large fresh cabbage and 
cut out the heart. Fill the place with stuffing made 
of cooked chicken or veal, chopped very fine, and 
highly seasoned, rolled into balls with yolk of egg. 
Then tie the cabbage firmly together, and boil in a 
covered kettle for two hours. It makes a very de- 
licious dish, and is often useful for using small pieces 
of cold meat. 


To Kerr Worms out or Driep Frouit.—It is said 
that a small quantity of sasafras bark mixed with 
dried fruit will keep it free from wormsfor years, The 
remedy is easily obtained in many localities, and is 
well worthy an experiment, as it will not injure the 
fruit in any manner, if it does not prevent the 
nuisance. 


To Keep Savsace Mear.—Prepare it in smal] 
round cakes, fry them as for table, pack them closely 
in an earthen jar, pour fat from frying pan over them, 
and put a weight on them to keep them down until 
cold, then remove the weight, and cover the top with 
lard. Keep in a cool, dry place. 


Bezgr Steak Piz.—Covera shallow dish with paste 
and spread on it the steak in one layer, well seasoned ; 
cover with paste, glaze and bake. This pie is mostly 
used cold for supper or for luncheon; cut it in slices 
through the paste and meat, like a sandwich. 


Pium Cake.—Three cups of flour, one of sugar, 


cup of raisins and spices. Half a cup of butter and 
half acup of milk may be used in place of cream. 


SrzAmMEeD Puppine.—One quart sweet milk, half 
cup cream, half teaspoonful soda; thicken with flour 
like griddle cakes; fill teacups half full and steam 
twenty minutes, and you will have a delicious dessert. 
If youare a farmer’s wife use sweetened cream for 
pudding sauce, but if you are not, the following will 
answer: 

Sauce For Puppine.—Beat together two tablespoon- 
fuls flour, one of butter, two of sugar, one teacup of 
boiling water. 

Breap CuoowpER.—Take a pint or more of bread 
crumbs and dry them in the oven, place them over the 
fire with about half the amount of hashed meat—bits 
of any kind of fresh meat or fowl; add salt and 
pepper, and if the meat be lean, a small piece of butter. 
Let them fry together a few minutes, then pour over 
the whole nearly a quart of boiling water. Beat an 
egg and stir in just before removing from the fire. 

AnotHeR WAy.—The above dish may be varied by 
using three or four eggs and omitting the meat, in 
which case use part milk in place of water. Either 
will make a nice dish to be used for breakfast instead 
of meat, and nothing can be more wholesome. 

Savem Cooxizs.—Three and a half pounds of flour, 
one anda half of sugar, one of butter, one teaspoon of 
caraway seeds, one and a half cups of milk and ahalf 
teaspoonful of soda. 

a 
A HEROINE. 

At Pilau, in Prussia, lives a woman who has 
for some years consecrated her life to the noble 
and dangerous task of rescuing persons from 
drowning. Whenever a tempest comes, day or 
night, Catherine Kleninfeldt, who is the widow 
of,a sailor, is ready with a boat, in which she 
puts to sea, and frogently goes farther than any 
other, in order to give help to those who may 
be shipwrecked. Morethan three hundred in- 
dividuals have been saved by her efforts, and 
accustomed for twenty years to take voyages 
with her husband, she possesses a skill and har- 
dihood that render those efforts unusually suc- 
cessful. Whenever she is seen, the greatest re- - 
spect is paid her, and the sailors regard her as 
their guardian angel; the very children of the 
fishermen go upon their knees, and kiss the 
skirts of her dress. The Prussian and other 
governments have decreed her medals, and 
the Principality of Pilau has made her an 
honorary citizen for life. She is about sixty 
years of age, with an atheletic figure and 
great strength, (a Grace Darling enlarged 
into gigantic proportions ;) she has a masculine 
countenance, which, however, is softened by the 
benevolent expression that it constantly wears. 
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:.to depth put in the ground, in boiling coal tar. 


_ degree pleasant and satisfactory. 
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Proceedings of the St. Louis Horticul- 
tural Society. 
Saturpayr, October 7, 1865. 

The Society met at the usual time and place, N. J. 
Colman, President, in the Chair. 

The President appointed Messrs. Bayles, Jordan 
sand C. Edwards, committee to examine the fruits on 
the table. 

The President read the following communication 
from Wm. M., Plant: 

Sr. Louis, Oct. 6, 1865, 
To the President of the St. Louis Horticultural So- 
ciety: ' 

Dear Sir: I send you five apples (four varieties) 
for exhibition and name, by request of Mr. Z. 
Todd, of Kansas City, Mo., who handed the same to 
me when there a week since. The large apple they 
call the Pound Pippin. The small light colored one 
Fall Pippin, but have no name for the two varieties 
of red. Nos. 3 are from the same tree. 

You will please send me a report of action on the 
same, and I will notify Mr. Todd of the same. In 
my trip I found fine fruits in the western counties of 
the State, but crop short this season. 

Yours truly, Wa. M, Puanr. 

Mr. 8. M. Bayles, Chairman of the Committee on 
fruits, reported the following fruit on the table: 

By Mr. E. G. Pratt, the following pears: Duch- 
ess d’ Angouleme weighing 204 ounces, Glout Morceau 
very large, Vicar of Winkfield, Sheldon and Buerre 
Diel very fine, and Portugal quince. 

By N. J. Colman. Winter Nelis, and Catawissa 
Raspberry branch full of fruit. 

By Mr, Mason, Buerre Clairgeau. 

By J. H. Tice. Urbana grapes, and unknown pear 
of fine flavor. 

By, Mr. Todd, of Kansas City. Four varieties of 
apples, for name: No. 1, Resembles Holland Pippin, 
but may be some other variety. No.2, Ortley. No.3, 
Wine apple, better known as Pennsylvania Red streak. 
No. 4, Large Striped Pearmain. 

By Dr. Edwards. A red winter apple resembling 
Limbertwig, and Isabella grapes. 

Mr. N. J. Colman presented also a large bouquet of 
splendid assorted Dahlias. 

The subject of training grapes, being the one 
selected at a previous meeting for discussion, was 
taken up. 

The President called upon Dr. Edwards to state his 
system of training in his vineyardin Jefferson county. 

Dr. Edwards. I,haye sold it, and therefore have 
none there. But I didnot give the subject of train- 
ing that attention its importance demands. Success 
in grape growing measurably depends upon training. 
I pursued the usual way, common low trellis, and fan 
system of placing the vines. 

Mr. Mason being called on stated that he preferred 
stakes to a trellis till the third year. First year train 
to one cane, without summer pruning, Second year 
two canes for arms; an4 third yer training on trellis. 
Plants Concord and Hartford Prolific from six to 
eight feet in the row, and ten feet between the rows. 
Trains on a trellis seven feet high. Post immersed, 
Uses 
partly oak slats and wire fortrellis. Finds it necessa- 
ry to make trellis firm and substantial. The obstruc- 
tion to the winds presented by the foliage and fruit 
of the vine, together with the weight of the latter, is 
much greater than that presented by a fence. Es- 
pecially the west winds have to be guarded against. 

Mr. Soulard. What was the yield of your Concords 
this season ? 

Mr. Mason. Isold from 438 vines occupying about 
two-thirds of an acre, 6057 lbs. at the average price 
of twenty cents and a fraction per pound, besides 
what I used for domestic purposes. 

The discussion then deviated from main subjects 
and took the direction of the kinds of wood best 
adapted for trellises, and the best time for cutting 
same. 

Nearly all the members participated in this, and 
gave expression to their individual opinions, which 
were as various as the individuals, and possess no 
public interest. 

Society adjourned to next Saturday. 

Joun H. Ticr, Ree. Sec, 


—--@>- 
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Meramec Horticultural Society. 

The regular monthly meeting of the above 
Society was held at the School-house of the 
Misses Snead at Kirkwood. The social gather- 
ing, which was very large, was in the highest 
The room 
was beautifully decorated with wreaths and 
flowers, the work of the Misses Snead and their 
pupils. 

There was a large and fine exhibition of fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers, Only a brief discus- 
sion was held, but instead thereof interesting 
addresses were delivered by Dr. Charies W. 
Stevens and R, S. Elliott, Esq. 

L. D. Morst, Secretary Pro-tem. 


-o- 








Ep. Ryrat Worip: We have a beautiful 
season. No frost yet, but plenty of chills. Fall 
wheat looks well—never saw it better—a large 
amount of seeding being done. A fine crop of 
sorghum and of corn. ices are low—corn at 
40 cents per bushel. Sorghum 25 to 60 cents 
—no regular market. We shall have about 40 
barrels. Emigration is pouring in at the rate 
of twenty-five wagons perday. Hope this will 


A use up the surplus and raise the price of pro- 


duce. Hannibal, Mo, Oct. 16. —‘T. 


-- 





Keep out of debt—out of quarrels—out of law 
—out of thin shoes—out of damp clothes—out 
of reach of brandy and water—out of office— 
out of matrimony, unless you are in love—and 
lastly, never cheat the, printer and publisher 


 oyt of his due. 
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THE PEACH BORER. 


Ep. Rurat Worip.—In your last issue you 
very wisely urged the necessity of attending to 
the borer in peach trees; and, as many require 
strong incentives, let me give a little practical 
experience in that matter. 

I have a young orchard of over three hundred 
trees; and although this was the first season 
that any of them bore a peach, I soon found 
that they had probably borne more than one 
crop of borers, for in examining every tree, as I 
did, I found that only fifteen in three hundred 
and forty-two had escaped its depredations. 

I found them in all degrees of maturity— 
from an inch in length, down to those just 
hatched and hardly discernible with the naked 
eye—and as many as ten in one small tree. 
After exterminating the borer, I leveled the earth, 
and put leached ashes around every tree—from 
two to four quarts, according to size. 

Now, it is no small job to stretch yourself on 
the ground for days, even by proxy, looking for 
that which you don’t want to find—but it is 
necessary if you would have a healthy peach 
tree. ’ 

Brother farmers, it is as true now as it was 
in the days of that great farmer, Cincinnatus, 
that “there is nothing without labor ;” there- 
fore if we would have healthy and profitable 
trees, vines, or animals, we must make our- 
selves acquainted with their habits, wants and 
enemies, and timely administer. 

Boles, Mo. Oct. 5, 1865. D. W. Wuitina. 


———__—_—_+0«-—______—_ 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FRUIT TREES VS. RABBITS. 


Many have been the preventives recom- 
mended, to keep rabbits from barking and there- 
by destroying, or at least seriously injuring, 
young fruit-trees. Let me add another which I 
know, by long experience, to answer perfectly 
the desired object, without subjecting the trees 
to the injurious influences consequent to some 
of the most prominent methods (as wrapping 
with paper, or rubbing with soap, liver or other 
offal from’ slaughtered animals); beside it is 
cheap, permanent and within the reach of every 
one. 

Take the lower end of corn-stalks, about 
twenty-four inches long, and split through the 
center, place them around the stem of the tree 
(pith inside) until the same is encircled, and 
fasten with a small cord six inches from each 
end. 

Your tree is now safe during the winter from 
rabbits. Besides, it affords an efficient. and 
healthy protection from the extremes of wea- 
ther, without accumulating moisture to the 
stem or preventing access of the airtothe bark. 
Try it and success will be the consequence. 

St Charles, Mo. C. T. MatnincKkropr. 


+o 
A PEACH CROP. 


At the late agricultural exhibition of the old 
Middlesex Agricultural Society, at Concord, Mr, 
Nathan Brooks of Acton, presented several 
plates of peaches, which we think it would be 
difficult to surpass in any State in the Union. 
He had one hundred bushels and sold about 
half of them for nine dollars per bushel, and 
the other half at. ‘an average of three dollars 
per bushel. They were principally of the Early 
and late Crawford, Red Rareripe, and, for pre- 
serving, the Snow peach. 

Seventeen bushels he sent to Boston at the 
same time, in boxes, each holding justa bushel. 
The purchaser counted one bushel and found it 
contained just eighty-nine peaches. The whole 
seventeen bushels were remarkably even in size, 
some of the largest, however, having a circum- 
ference of eleven inches! They were well ripen- 
ed on the trees, and in color and flavor, were 
perfect. 

The trees upon which these peaches grew, are 
standingin anapple orchard, between the apple 
trees, and are upon a gravelly loam, full of 
stones, large and small. This land is elevated, 
and not subject to frosts. If he sold fifty bush- 
els at $9, he would get $450; fifty bushels at $3, 
$150. Total $600. 

The snug sum of $600 for a crop of peaches 
from trees occupying a space of not more than 
one acre of land it the trees stood fifteen feet 
apart each way! We have often seen the 
orchard, and think this estimate correct.—[N. 
E. Farmer. 








GRAPE VINES. 


The undersigned have about 50,000 Grape Vines 
for sale, which they offer at reasonable rates, both 
wholesale and retail, and offer to give the usual com- 
mission to dealers. Their stock consists chiefly of 
Norton’s Seedling and Concord, but also have Herbe- 
mont, Clinton, Hartford Prolific, Cassady, Taylor’s 
Bullitt, Delaware, Diana and Rebecea. Address — 

EISENMAYER & BRO., Mascoutah, St. Clair Co., 





‘AND 


ABRIDGED LIST 


FRUIT TREES 


Small Fruits, &c., 
Cultivated by 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


AT THE 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 


ON THE OLIVE STREET ROAD, 


5 miles west of the City, (only 2 miles west of 
the City Limits.) 
City Office in the Office of Cotman’s Rurat 
Worwp anp VALLey Farmer, 97 Chesnut St. 


APPLES. 
5 to 7 feet, Price $20 per 100, 25 cents each. 
Extra sizes higher. 

Our stock of Apple trees is large and very fine. 
We have, with many others, the following varieties, 
viz: Early Harvest, Red June, Red Astrachan, High 
Top Sweet, Sweet Bough, Early Strawberry, Kirk- 
bridge White, Summer Queen, Am. Sum. Pearmain, 
Benoni, Maiden’s Blush, Trenton Early, Rambo, 
Gravenstein, Fall Queen, Rawle’s Janet, Winesap, 
Ortley, Yellow Bellflower, Pryor’s Red, Rome Beauty, 
Missouri Pippin, Penn. Red Streak, Ben Davis, Bas- 
tard Jeneton, Smith’s Cider, Talman’s Sweet, Fulton, 
Willow Twig, White Pippin, Gilpia, &c. 

‘ PEACHES. 

Price $25 per 100, 30 cents each ; Hale’s Early 
0 cents. 

We have given much attention to the selection of 
the best varieties of the Peach, both for market and 
home use; and we think the following list will please 
all. They are given in about the order of ripening. 

Hale’s Early (new), Troth’s Early, Early Yellow, 
Early Cling, Serrate Early York, Cooledge’s Favo- 
rite, Yellow Rareripe, Large Early York, George the 
Fourth, Crawford’s Early, Red Cheek Melacaton, 
Crawford’s Late, Old Mixon Free, Heath Free, Stump 
of the World, Heath Cling, LaGrange, Smock’s Free. 

PLUMS. 
Price 75 cents. 

We have choice trees of this fruit raised on Plum 
stock. We have the following among other varieties: 

Smith’s Orleans, Imperial Ottoman, Washington, 
mperial Gage, Lombard, Coe’s Golden Drop, General, 
Hand, Yellow Egg, Green Gage, Damson, Chickasaw. 

DWARF PEARS. 

Our stock of Dwarf Pears cannot be surpassed any- 
where, We have been eultivating Dwarf Pears for 
fruit many years, and have found them higbly suc- 
cessful. We think that every one should have Pears 
im his garden, whether Dwarf or Standard. They 
are a most healthful and delicious fruit, and can be 
raised as easily as apples. Price 75 cents. 


We have the Bartlett, Doyenne d’ Ete, Dearborn’s 
Seedling, Zoar Beauty, Buffum, Duchess d’Angouleme, 
Louisa Bonne de Jersey, Howell, Seckel, Belle Lucra- 
tive, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, Stevens Gene- 
see, Beurre Diel, Henry Fourth, Raster Beurre, Vicar 
of Winkfield, Glout Morceau, Catillac. 


STANDARD PEARS. 

Our stock of Standard Pears is large, all of our own 
growth, and fine thrifty trees. We know they will 
please the eye of every lover of this excellent fruit. 
If our rich soil and favorable climate, many variéties 
of Standard trees will produce fruit in four or five 
years with good cultivation. We here offer a select 
list of this fruit, such as we have tested and found to 
succeed well here. Price 75 cents. 


Bartlett, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, 
Buffum, Madeline, Doyenne d’ Ete, Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling, Lawrence, Wirter Nelis and many other varie- 


ties. 
CHERRIES. Price 75 cts. 


The following list comprises the best varieties : 


Black Tartarian, Early May, Elton, Gov. Wood, 
Kirtland, Reine Hortense, Carnation, May Duke, 
Rockport, Napoleon, Yellow Spanish. 


APRICOTS, NECTARINES AND QUINCES. 
Best Varieties, 50 cents each. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


We have cultivated the Smatu Fruits quite largely 
for the St. Louis market for ten years past; and in 
recomending the following varieties we speak from 
our own experience, ° 
STRAWBERRIES. 

$2 per 100, 


Wilson’s Albany, is worth all the other varieties. 
If allowed to hang till fully ripe, black ripe, it has no 
equal in real strawberry flavor and quality. It is 
usually picked too soon. We have also the Early 
Scarlet, McAvoy’s Superior, Longworth’s Prolific, 
McAvoy’s Extra Red, Bartlett, Warner’s Seedling 


(latest of all). 
CURRANTS. 

The most productive and best market varieties are 
the Redand White Dutch. Price $1 50 per dozen. 
We have also the Fertile de Pallua, Cherry, Victoria, 
White Grape, Red Grape &c. Price $2 50 per dozen. 

RASPBERRIES. 

It is strange thatevery one does not cultivate this 
lusciousand: healthful fruit. It is easily grown, and 
is liked by all.’ “The varicties we shall name are as 
hardy as the Currant, and can be relied upon equally 
well for an annual crop of fruit. 


Dooutrrie’s Iuproven Brack Cap.—This is the 
Earliest variety of the Raspberry. It isa great im- 
provement upon the common black Raspberrry, being 
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much earlier, the fruit much larger and less seedy, 
and far more productive, It is entirely hardy, and 
should be in every garden, Price, $2 per dozen. 

Sr. Lovrs.—This is a red Raspberry, very prolific, 
excellent for market and family use—the best red Rasp- 
berry yet thoroughly tested about St. Louis. It is 
hardy, and the quality good. Those wanting a good 
red Raspberry, can rely upon getting it in the St. 
Louis. Price, $2 per dozen. 

PHILADELPHIA.—This is another hardy red Rasp- 
berry, very prolific, very much resembling the St. 
Louis. It is very bighly spoken of at the East, and 
maintains its reputation here. Price, $3 per dozen. 

Carawissa.—A hardy monthly red Raspberry that 
every one should cultivate. Its fruit begins to ripen 
after the other Raspberries have disappeared, and 
continues to afford fruit till the frost arrests it. It is 
very prolific. Our canes are always full of ripe 
fruit, green fruit and blossoms, when King Frost ruth- 
lessly visits us and destroys them. It is a fine thing 
to have Raspberries all through July, August, Sep- 
tember and October; and the Catawissa will furnish 
them. Price, $3 per dozen. 

BLACKBERRY. 

The New Rocuetzte (Lawton), is the Blackberry 
forus. We cultivate it largely for market; and find 
it highly productive and profitable. No one need be 
told of the healthfulness of this fruit. It is consider- 
ed the most healthful of all. If you would avoid 
sickness in your family, plant largely of all kinds. 
They will not cost as much as your Doctor’s bills. 
Price of the New Rochelle per dozen $1 50. 

GOOSEBERRIES., : 

The Hoventon SEEDLING we can recommend. It 
is very productive, hardy, and not subject to mildew. 
Price, $1 50 per dozen. 

RHUBARB. 

The Linnzus is the best variety. It is very early, 
prolific, throwing up a great number of stalks, which 
are very tender, and less tough, stringy, and acid, 
than otherkinds. It is excellent for pies, tarts, &c., 
in early spring, before the fruits make their appear- 
Price $2 per dozen. 

ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 

The LARGE Purpwe Top is the best variety. How 
can a family get along without Asparagus plants. 
What vegetable more delicious and healthful. How 
early it comes; and what an accompaniament to the 


ance. 


table. Plant an asparagus bed by all means. Price, 
$1 per 100 plants. 
\ teas : 
GRAPES. 
Everybody should plant a few grape vines. Once 


planted they will live for a century and yield you an- 
nually their delicious clusters of fruit. Plant them 
beside your buildings, your garden fences: anywhere, 
give them a little caro till they get established, and 
they will then take care of themselves, only requir- 
ing a little aE bow ” Binet 
ConcorpD,— The leading variety for the West. 
Hardy, productive and easily managed. Not subject 
to mildew or rot. A first-rate sort for market culture. 
Makes a good light wine. The farmer’s grape em- 
phatically. Price for strong, well-rooted layers, 50 
cents. Bxtra sizes, containing fruit buds, $1 each. 
HarrrorpD Prouiric.—The best EARLY sort—on 
that account very profitable for market culture. Two 
weeks earlier than Concord or Catawba. A strong, 
healthy grower, hardy and productive. Makes a good 
wine. Much better in quality in this climate than at 
the North. Price for strong, well-rooted layers, 75 
cents. 

TayLor’s Buiuitt.—The best white grape, very 
vigorous and healthy. Entirely hardy. Needs pru- 
ning to long canes, when it is exceedingly productive. 
Fine for the table, and the best wine grape we have. 
No native wine that we have ever tasted compares 
with it. esembles the Sherry wine, but is su- 
perior to it. It is,destined to be the great wine 
grape of this continent. Price 50 cents each for well 
rooted plants. For plants for immediate bearing $1 
each. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offer the following beautiful collections of ® 


Bulbous Roots. 


NO..1—ASSORTMENTS OF 
6 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 
for pots, glasses or open border 
1 Polyanthus Narcissus 
3 Early Tulips 
12 Fine Mixed Crocus 
1 Bulbocodium Vernum 
NO. 2—ASSORTMENTS OF 
9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, | 
for pots, glasses or open border 
6 Fine Double Tulips 
15 Beautiful Named Early Tulips 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus 
3 Polyanthus Narcissus 
6 Double Narcissus 
3 Bulbocodium Vernum 
3 Persian Iris 
12 Double Snowdrops 
NO. 3.—ASSORTMENTS OF 
18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 
for pots, glasses or open border 
80 Fine Mixed Crocus 
24 Beautiful Named Early Tulips 
12 Fine Named Double Tulips 
4 Polyanthus Narcissus 
12 Double Narcissus 
3 Persian Iris 
3° English Iris , 
1 Crimson Crown Imperial 
6 Bulbocodium Vernum 
25 Double Snowdrops 
By mail, 16 cents additional for No. 1 assort 
“ 40 “ “ “ 2 “ 


“cc 76 “ “ “ 3 “ 
Our Annual Bulb Catalogue with directions for cul- 
‘tivation free on application. Oct. 1-46 
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- repairs, as we have yet seen none needed in our machine. We 
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IN PRICES OF 


SI NG ERS 


MACHINES. 


These unequaled Sewing Machines 
x for family and manufacturing pur- 

WZjposes, are now sold at LOWER 

prices at the St. Louis Agency than 

in New York. 

Before purchasing a Sewing Machine, it would be well to asvertain that it possesses the following requisites: 

SIMPLICITY IN CONSTRUCTION, so that any one can learn it easily and adjust it to all work readily. 

DURABILITY OF MATERIAL, so ‘that it will not cost anything for repairs. 

CAPACITY FOR A VARIETY OF WORK, so that any kind of sewing may be done on it. 


RAPIDITY AND CERTAINTY OF MOVEMENT, so that work may be done quickly and perfectly, 
with a stitch ta to, if not better, than that made in hand- -sewing. 


ce In the Singer Machines all these essentials are combined. 
They are the simplest, strongest, and most rapid Machines in use, make the most perfect stitch on both 
sides of the goods, and are capable of doing the greatest variety of work. 


SINGER’S 
LETTER “2” FAMILY MACHINE, 


Has no equal in STITCHING, HEMMING, FELLING, TUCKING, GATHERING, BRAIDING OR 
CORDING, and there is no gauze so fine it cannot sew, and no cloth so coarse it will not stitch perfectly. 
No other machine can be compared with it, as is indicated by its popularity and the universal demand for 


: SINGER’S 
MANUFACTURING MACHINES, 


For Clothing, Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Carriage Trimmings, Tents, Wagon Covers and Bags, retain their 
former supremacy, and are the only ones ever worked successfully. 
ea Agents wanted everywhere. Send for descriptive pamphlets. Any person taught to operate with- 


re EDWIN DEAN, 


General Agent Singer Manufacturing Company, 
Under Everett House, 85 North Fourth St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


REISSO ORE pag ER PAE ESSE : 
WAREHOUSE AND STORE. 
BARNUM, FENNER & CO: 


NO,.26 South Main street, 
cee SIGN OF THE GOLDEN YOKE, SCS. LOUIS, MO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the sale of 
All kinds of Agricultural Implements and Machines. Also, Garden 
Grass and Field Seeds. 
Champion of Ohio Reapers and Mowers and 
. Simple Mowers. 
Buckeye 2-horse Sulky Corn Plows. 
Double Check-row Corn Planters. 

<=, Buckeye Wheat Drill, with Seed Sower 
S Attachment. 

- Buckeye Cider Mill and Press. Victor Cane 
S ‘Mills and Cook’s Evaporators. 


HAND & POWER CORN SHELLERS, 


+ Hay, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutting Boxes. 
= = Corn Crushers, pig 1 eel Horse Powers, 




















Decsanibseeds 


WASEINGE 


Machine, with Universal Wringer 


attached. eee 
All who wish to SAVE LABOR, SOAP, AND WEA 
OF CLOTHES, should immediately purchase one of 
these Machines. Mr. B. BRYAN, the Printer of the 
Rurat Wonrtp gives the following opinion: 

“The Nonpariel Machine has been thoroughly tested in our 
home, and it surpasses the most sanguine expectations. It 
will pay for itself in a short time. It does away with the 
drudgery of the wash-board and wringing. Itcannot wear — ff 
the clothes. It saves soap and time. If kept well oiled, and sss |) 
water always in the box to prevent shrinkage, with ordinary == 
care, it will last—well, we don’t know how long, wi hout any 





would notli eto part with it—and so others have told us the 
same thing. Every farmer should send for a circular and see 
for himself, and Jif he loves his wife and daughters, we think 
he will get one.” 





Wee Leather and Rubber Baltiby > | 


Our stock of Garden and Flower Seeds will be fresh and pure, and furnished in any quantity desired, with 
DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATING. 


BARNUM, FENNER & CO. 
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WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND 
SEED STORE. 
BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


No. 56 North inn St., above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 
HEREWITH WE PRESENT CUT OF THE CELEBRATED 


CHAMPION 
CIDER AND WINE PRESS: 


The best, simplest, most durable, and 
lightest draft mill in’ the country. We 
are agents for the best 


GRAIN DRILLS MADE 


With Oat and Grass Seed Sowing at- 
tachments. Our stock of Hay, Straw 
and Corn Stalk 


CUTTING BOXES, 


a comprising all sizes, kinds and prices. 
mem al WW HAND AND POWER 


tog, oo ee 
a IN il - 
a i — 


== Inabundance. We are the sole agents 
3 for the celebrated 


= Moline Steel Plows, Black’s 
Gang Plows, and the 


Hawkeye Corn Cultivator on Wheels, &c. 


All of which we are prepared to warrant and sell low. Call and examine our stock and get 
Catalogue of Agricultural Implements. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & C0., 


Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 56 Second St. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 








St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
bas SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..sog 


NO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREHT, 


BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 


el. LOUIS, MoO. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


Ww. M. Prant.] [|Atrrep Puanr. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for! the Sale of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 


sa WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; 


CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 
Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS,. 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Stee] Plow. 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 


Sta@rrordas’ 2bore = Cultivator; 
Sucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. 
Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s double check row or drill Corn Planter. Brown’s Ills. double check row Corn Planter 


Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 


Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
Palmer’s Excelsior Horse Hay Hoisting Fork. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 
Also, a full s wg? ply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRAS 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 
Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 





' 
St. Louis, Mo., May; 1865. 











Is the most complete in the country, 








& OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864.’ 


PLANT & BRO. 
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LPPP OTE 


DR. WHITTIER, 


Longer located in St. "Louis than. any 
other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65 St. 
south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
irulent and Spécial ‘Diseases 


es St., one squ 

is. All Chronic, 
ted. Hours; 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
sultation free of charge. 
Theory of Disease free. 
promptly answered, 
sent free for two 8 cent stamps, 


Confidential con- 
Communications by mail 


{aply 





LAND PLASTER 


By the Barrel. 
Rhodes’ Superphosphate. 


PLANT & BRO., 
25.North Main St., Louis, Mo. 


Dutch Bulbs. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Crown Imperials, Jonquils, &e., 
sar FROM HOLLAND. @a 


Just received by PLANT & BRO., No. 25 N. 
Main St., and 203 N. Fourth St. 


GRAPE VINES & SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
FOR SALE IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 


PT Send for Price List. 


E. R: MASON & SON, 
Webster Groves, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
[Nov. 1-6m.] 


Osage Orange Seed 
Y= “From Texas Once More. 


The subscribers having had fourteen years’ expe- 
rience in importing Osage Orange Seed from Texas, 
prior to the Rebellion, are now preparing to open 
trade again on an-extensive scale. From their past 
experience and present facilities, they feel confident 
in offering a large amount of seed early in the com- 
ing season, on the best terms; and as the seed will be 
gotten out, packed and transported under their per- 
sonal supervision, they will be warranted fresh and 
sound. 


Inquiries addressed to OVERMAN, MANN & €0., 
Box 100, Normal, Ill., or 600 Bloomington, Ills. 

Normal, Ill., Sept. Ist, 765. 

N.B.—Our Mr. Mann, an old-resident of the “Bo- 
dark” or Osage Region, is now in Texas giving his 
personal attention tothe gathering of the seed, &e. 
sep.—tf] 0. M. & Co. 
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BULBS. 


My Importation of HOLLAND BULBS, will 
arrive about the first of October, containing 
a splendid collection of 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, Jonquils, &c. 


I have also a very large stock of 


Grape Vines, 


Such as CONCORD, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 
NORTON’S. VIRGINIA . SEEDLING, HERBE- 
MONT, TAYLOR’S BULLIT, CATAWBA, CLIN- 
TON, and about thirty other varieties, Send your 
address for Catalogues. 


Henry Michel, 
No. 56 North Second St., Saint Louis, Mo., with 
BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., Western Agricultural 
Depot. [Oct. 1—-3t 


AUGUSTA NURSERY, 


ST. CHARLES, MO., 


BY 
C. T. MALLINCKRODT, 
FOR FALL 1865. and SRRING 1866. 
The undersigned regpectfully calls the at- 
tention of the public to his euperior stock of 
Apple Trees, : 54.6 
Standard‘ and-Dwart Peare, 
Cherriés, Plums, Peaches, 
- me Quinces, Apricots, 
Pa an Nectarines, 
Gooseberties, Grape Vines, Blackberries, 
isplierries; Currants, Strawberries, 
sei gud other flowering Shrubs. 


and Deciduous Ornamental 
ses and Plants. 
*-Cc. T. MALLINCKRODT. 
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. sepl5—4t] , 
BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. 


I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
of the “World” ir. particular; ;that, Ihave juet receiv- 
4 & lot.of the above-named ingtraments. A barom- 
eter isan indispensable article inevery household, es 
‘pecially to the farmer, as itindicates the exact change 

in weather—and if he only-kuéw' 
instrument, he would not! 









the usefulness of the 
to pay a small sum 
ds of dollars. 

* No. 114 Market St., 
JACOB BLATTINER, Oprricran. 






for an article that will saye da 
— Price, from $10 to $25. 
apr.1y*30 





Call at office and receive 


My Theory ofall such diseases 


[nov3t 


CHARTER OAK, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
GERMANIA 
Cooking Stoves, 


FOR WOOD, 


Are designed especially for 


FARMERS AND 


PLANTERS, 


Are made and sold exclusively by the 


EXCELSIOR 


Manufacturing Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


COOKING & HEATING 


STOVES 


Importers of and Dealers in 


Tin Plate, Sheet Iron and 
all kinds of Tinners’ Stock. 


Stove Dealers and Tinners can rely upon being 
supplied at the lowest rates. 


Address EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING |? 


COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sep.—3mos. | , 


Itch! Itch! Itch ! 
Scratch! Scratch! Scratch! 


Wheaton’s Ointment 


Will Cure the Itch in 48 hours. 

It cures the Prairie Itch, Wabash 
Scratches, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the 
Price 50 cents. 





which will not remove the disease. 
By sending 60 cents to COLLINS 
BRO’S, (Agents for the South-west,) S.W. Corner of 
2d and Vine Sts., Saint Louis, Mo., it will be forward- 
ed by mail, free of postage, to any part of the country. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Mass., Proprietors. 

: Octl5—6m 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit for the West,. consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small 
Fruits.. Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint 
Louis, Mo. {marltf] STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 











GEO HUSMANN. c. 0. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. - 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrabs com- 
prising the choicest. varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes; Currants, Gooseberries, Besy- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
Dahlias, and. other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trées, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the vgrieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in.our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name, : 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicést varieties, which 
we have eparedno pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable,sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, aud all will be_ tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none. until we haye found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Mi 
Concord, they having been tested beyond -@ doubt. 


Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 
Orders directed to us personally or to our local 


y and carefully filled. 
SMANN & MANWARING, 
Hetmann, Sept.. 1859. , 


agents, will be a 
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RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 


Hyacinths By Mail. 
Splendid named sorts $3.50 per 
dozen, $25 per 100. Mixtures, 
$1.50 per dozen, $11 per 100. 


Bulb Catalogues on application to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 


(Nov. 1-2t] 











Lasky 
Wor. 


4, © 
a i a ie 


w=OUR TERMS.<2a 


Our readers will bear in mind that our terms 
are $2 per annum, $1 for six months; or four 
wr ta ad for one year $6; or forsix months $3. 
We shall always be glad to receive additions to 
our list at these rates. We are laboring hard 
to makea good paper for Western farmers, and 
will appreciate the efforts of our friends in ex- 
tending our circulation. 











OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS.—A few thous- 
and fine two-year old plants TRANSPLANTED, at 
very low rates. Apply to HENRY MICHEL, 
56 North Second St., St. Louis,.Mo., with 
Blunden, Koenig & Co., Western Agricultural 
Depot and Seed Store. 





SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
[From the Utica Daily Observer, Sept. 15th.] 
‘First Prsuitm.—By reference to the list 
which we publish elsewhere, it will be seen 
that the Singer Sewing: Machines (both family 
and manufacturing) carry off the first premiums 
from the State Fair which closes to-day. It is 


‘|worthy of remark, that these machines are 


rarely seen at fairs, and the Singer Co. have 
not entered into the general scramble for pre- 
miums which has characterized the past few 
years. The agent in this city saw fit, however, 
to come out On this occasion, in force; and not- 
withstanding the competition was sharp—the 
Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, &c. join- 
ing in the contest—it was plain to be seen, 
when the practical tests were applied, that the 
‘*plumes” must be handed over. to the Singer 
machines. 





VICTORIA AND CAHOON’S 


RHUBARB, 


For sale at $5 per 100. 
SCOTCH HYBRID, $3 per 100. 


Address, C. D. STEVENS, Mendota, Jil. 
[sep15-6m] 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Russell’s Prolific, French’s Seedling, 50 cts. ¥ doz. 
$44 100. Lennig’s White, Deptford White, White 
Alpine, Albion and Progress—the four first, white va- 
rieties, of large size, exquisite perfume and flavor, $1 
er doz. Iowa and Wilson’s Albany 25 cents $ doz., 
1.50 % 100; $6 $3:1000. Also all orders received, will be 
promptly and carefully filled forall kinds of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL . TREES, CHOICE ROSES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, &C. Address, 
Aug. 15.] CAREW SAN DERS, Carondelet, Mo, 


Bayles « Bro., 


Carondelet, 
ST. LOUIS Co., MO., 








Offer a large and well+grown stock of 


FRUIT TREES, 


Comprising all of the best and well-tested 
varieties of the 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, 
PEACH, CHERRY, &C., 


An immense stock of 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Including 
WILSON’S ALBANY, 


MOYAMENSING, 
RUSSELL, 
BUFFALO, 

BALTIMORE SCARLET, 
AGRICULTURIST, 

And many other varieties of value. 
WILSON’S ALBANY and MOYAMENSING 

the two best market varieties. 


A good stock of Native Hardy 


CRAPS, 


Consisting of CONCORD, HARTFORD PRO- 
LIFIC, NORTON’S VIRGINIA, TAYLOR, 
CLINTON, DELAWARE, &c. 

Descriptive Catalogues with prices, sent free 
to applicants. 


BAYLES & BRO.,|s 


Oct, 15-2t Carondelet, Mo. 








150,000 Osage 


ORANGE PLANTS. 


*/150,000 One Year Old, Strong, 


Well-rooted Plants for Sale. 
plants should order at once, as I shall dispose 
of all this fall. Address, 


Norman J. Colman, 
St, Louis, Mo, 


Those wanting 


ODDLY 


COMMERCIAL, 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Tuurspay, October 26, 1865, 


TOBACCO—The market was very dull this morn- 
ing for all grades except the finer grades of leaf, which 
are in limitedsupply. Sales 4 hhds green and frosted 
Ings, $3 50@4 70; 5 factory, $5@5 90; 2 planters, 
$7@7 50; 3 common shipping, $8 25@10 75; 7 me- 
dium, $10 75@13 25; 3 fillers, $8 50@9 50; 1 cutter, 
$9 25; 6common and medium manufacturing leaf 
$10 25@17 25; 3 good do $17 50@21 50, and 1 hhd 
strips, $24 per 100 tbs. 

HEMP—Market buoyant, and sales 11 bales dress- 
at $270; 6 do do at $265; 48 do choice at $190, and 
£4 do strictly prime at $185 per ton. ’ 

COTTON—The closing prices were about as fol- 
lows: Good middling, 57c; strict middling, 55¢; 
middling, 53@54c; low middling, 50@5lc; good or- 
dinary, 45@46c. 

WOOL—Sales 2 bags tub-washed at 67c; 3 docom- 
mon do at 60@64¢e; 1 do burry do at 55c, and 4 do 
unwashed at 38¢ per lb. 

SOAP axp CANDLES—The following is the price 
list of N. Shaeffer & Co., for lots of 100 boxes, with 
830c extra for each box; palm soap, No. 1, 114¢e; Ger- 
man soap, 13}¢; mottled soap, 13c; extra oline soap, 
124; castile, in cakes and bars, 18¢; extra family 
soap, 13c; solar sperm candles, 32c; star candles, 14 
oz, 28c; star candles, 13 oz, 25}c; tallow candles, 
20c ; summer pressed, 21c; lard oil, $2 15 per gallon. 

FLOURK—The advanced rate of freight to New Or- 
leans has checked the demand, depressed and unset- 
tled themarket. Sales were confined to 185 bbls fancy 
fall super and single extra at $8 50@8 75; 150 bbls 
fall super at $7 75, and 350 bbls double extra fram 
$10°to 10 50 per bbl. : 

RYE FLOUR—40 bbls city at $7 25 per bbl. 

W HEAT—Sales comprise 9 bbls 490 sks extra choice 
and fancy at $2 70@5 75; 375 sks choice at $2 50@ 
2 60; 1,561 sks prime and strictly prime at $2-15@ 
2 30; 125 sks fair and good from $175 to 1 90; 75 
sks common fall at $1 55@l1 65; 267 sks spring club 
at $1 50@1 65, and 43 common spring at $1 25 per 
bushel. ; 

CORN—Salos of 550 sks white at 77(@ 7840; 952 do 
choice yellow and mixed at 70@71c; 135 do at 69e, 
and 2,400 do prime and choice do at 68@68ie per 
bushel. \ 

OATS—Sales 1,075 sacks, subject to inkpection, at 
45c; 191 do prime at 454¢@46; 200 sks on their 
merits at42@44}c, and 1,150 sacks rejected at 40c, 
with the bags. 

BARLEY—Sale 340 skg choice spring at $1 024; 
638 sks prime do at 90c. The lower grades are un- 
saleable. 

RYE—Sales comprised 529 sks at 75c, sks in ; 50do 
choice new at 70c, sks returned, and 660 do prime new 
at 674(@68c, sks returned. 

HIDES—The market was unsettled to-day—some 
buyers paying 15c and others 16@16he for flint. 

BUTTER—Demand fair for best grades, but dull 
for all lower qualities. Sales 50 tubs choice dairy at 
43c, and 32 tubs prime do at 38@40c. 

BEANS—Sales 11 sks common at 80c. 

HAY—Sales 892 bales loose baled timothy at $17, 





| and 156 bales tight do at $18, delivefed. 


POTATOES—Sales comprised 600 bbls peachblows, 
part to arrive,‘at $2 40 per bbl; 72 sks do at 78¢ per 
bushel, an outside price; 1,000 to 1,200 do choice do 
at 70@72he, and 200 do buckeyes at 45e per bushel. - 

ONIONS—Sales of 256 sks good at 624c, and 450 
sks prime and choice at 65(@67c, with the pkgs. 

APPLES—Sales of 30 bbls small Jeniten-at $3 65; 
135 bbls prime good size do at $4; 40 do choice Jeni- 
tens and Pippins at $4 50 per bbl. 

DRIED FRUIT.—Sales of 10 sks peaches on pri- 
vate terms}5 do do, in halves at $6 25, and 12 do ap- 
ples at $3 65 per bush. 

SUGAR—Market steady and firm and we quote 
Porto Rico at 174c@173c; fair to prime Havana, in 
bxs, at 16@17jc; Cuba at 154@160 per lb, © 

MOLASSES—Demand light and sales small. We- 
quote Porto Rico at $1@1.10; New York syrups at 
55@60e, and sorghum at 48@55c per gallon. 

COFFEE—Markét firm with a fair business. Fair 
to prime Rio is selling from first hands at 31@32}c, 
skimmings at 284@29c ; Java very scarce and stiff at 
43 per lb. 


COLMAWN’S- 


RURAL WORLD, 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month: 


Terms=~In Advance. 
SINGLE COPY, Six Months, $1.00 

“t F One Year, .00 
FOUR COPIES, ” ‘6.00 
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keep any stock; and it is a question—and KILLING HOGS. , [Written for Colman’s Rural Woite:t 


RERICOLTORE. 


ARE WETHERS PROFITABLE? 


They are. But it is not generally so con- 
ceded. Hence, comparatively, few wethers are 
raised—much less kept till they are prime, 
which requires an age of five or six years. It 
is considered that keeping asheep merely. for its 
wool will not pay among the coarser kind.— 
Here is our great error. In England and on 
the continent they view things differently. 

Perfect mutton, tender, juicy and rich, can 
only be obtained with age and maturity; anda 
wether at six or seven willdothis. The demand 
for s@ch mutton is always in excess over others 
in market, and the weight of the carcass supe- 
rior; whereas the wool from such a sheep is bet- 
ter and more abundant in the fleece, than in 
any other sheep (the buck excepted.) The ex- 

















_— 








‘quality and amount, is an inducement, particu- 
larly as there is little risk in keeping wethers, 
They are less apt to be attacked by disease 
and are hardy, little or no loss being 
sustained in this respect. In a large flock this 
amounts to considerable. The malesheep must 
be attended to; and so the female. There is 
little care necessary in the case of a wether. 
He needs but feed and shelter—feed mainly. 


The gfeatest point—a point generally over- 
looked—is yet to be mentioned. Itis a known 
law that the amount of feed (of stock) regulates 
the profit. This is so with all stock, with 
some slight variations, principally owing to cir- 
ieumatances. If a ewe with lamb and a wether 

are given the same amount of food, the wether 
‘will increase in flesh and wool, while the ewe 
will apply this increase to the lamb, directly to 
the foetus before the lamb is born, and in milk 
afterward. The profit of the lamb after this is 
derived from another source, its feed—and it 
becomes an independent sheep—so that the 
profit of the mother extends only to the time 
‘of nurturing the lamb from her own body ; thus 
leaving the ewe in the condition she was before 
maternity, while the wether has improved in 
carcass and wool—for the substance of the feed 
gives increase (in flesh and wool) according to 
its quantity. The hundred pounds of fodder 
goes as far in the one case as inthe other. The 
only question (of profit) is, will this substance 
be more profitable in the lamb than in the in- 
crease of the wether? This will depend some- 
what upon the demand for either. The» in- 
crease of the value of wool in the wether over 
that of the ewe, may at present prices be set 
down as an average ofabout one dollar, taking 
the country as a general thing. The same 
amount of increase of mutton annually may be 
reckoned upon—in all two dollars a year in ex- 
cess over the ewe—which leaves the lamb at 
two months of age worth about the same, de- 
. pending upon the advantages of the market— 
for what the lamb gains after this is indepen- 
-dent ofthe mother. The feed before, is an offset 
agaiffst the milk after, that period. Stock may 
‘beconsidered generally on a par when the pro- 
‘fit of the feed is considered.. It will pay to 


the most profitable? But the profit is so nearly 
balanced, that all have their claims, and prob- 
ably always will have. Demand of course reg- 
ulates the matter. And the.demand for mutton 
and wool will never cease. Hence the keeping 
of wethers will never cease to be remunerative, 


and will always run parallel in profit with the 
ewe. 


<p 
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BURYING POTATOES AND ROOTS. 


Potatoes and roots keep best and sweetest in 
the ground, that is, covered up with ground 
instead of being put ina cellar. Havea dry 
pbottom—dry in the heaviest rains, with a lit- 
tle straw on. Then pile on your roots, and 
make an elongated heap. Have it in the form 
of a house-roof, and not flat at top. Cover 
with dry straw, and then with ground some six 
inches or more. Leave air-holes every few feet 

ong: “By. merely. punghingin with & 
stick will answer a good purpose} but the hole 
enlarged, say two inches in diameter, and clos- 
ed with coarse straw, is preferable, the straw 
extending out somewhat. After the ground is 
pretty well frozen, put on a thicker covering.— 
Manure is generally used, and is warmer than 
mere ground. We have found this so. The 
object of withholding the manure till late, is to 
have the roots cool, which preserves them bet- 
ter. The manure applied early is apt to heat 
and rot them. 

BEES ROBBING PASTURE. 

A dairyman once remarked, that he did not 
like the community for dairying, on ac- 
count of the bees which were pastured—the 
country keeping bees largely. This was a new 
thought, and opened the eyes of the by-standers. 
But it is true, nevertheless, The saccharine 
principle is an important element in herbage.— 
The white clover, which is one of the main reli- 
ances of the dairyman, is seriously robbed of 
its treasure by these roving thieves, at the ex- 
pense of the sweetness of the milk, and the su- 
gar generally necessary to a cow’s benefit. It 


is a small matter, and overlooked, but has its 
force. 
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Difference in Feeding Horses. 

We have reference now to the capacity of the 
horse to digest and dispose of the nutritive 
properties of his food for the benefit of the sys- 
tem. Some horses—those of a tough, hardy 
habit, sound, healthy viscera—will do this. 
Others dispose of but part of their food—the 
rest passes off with the excrements. These are 
weak, or loosely-built horses--“‘raw-boned,” as 
they are called—and they will consume a large 
amount. of food, with but little benefit to the 
animal. In such case, horses lacking the di- 
gestive and assimilative energy, should have 
their feed selected, culled—such ag, upon trial, 
is found most beneficial. Appetite is ng cri- 
terion. Such horses, in general, are as greedy 
asany. There is, in their case, often a morbid 
appetite, which may, and may not, be corrected, 
Give such food as, upon trial, is found to be 
best for them—and continte that. What this 








is, can only be. determined by trial. 


always has been—What kind of stock is}° 


The first ofallis, killa hog quietly—as quick 
as you can, and with as little excitement as pos- 
sible. This holds good with respect to all ani- 
mals, Thereagon is, the meatis better. There 
is not. that feverish excitement, which hurts 
the flesh, develops a rank flavor, and injures 
the keeping quality. Some butchers shoot their 
hogs; others knock them in the head, The 
hog taken at once by a sufficient force at hand, 
and properly stuck, is perhaps as good a way 
as any, if not the best. Let each man exercise 
his judgment, but do, his work quick. Scald 
long—that is, be long at it—rather than short 
and hot, as the latter is pretty sure to fasten in- 
stead of loosen the hair. In cleaning a hog, 
the greatest attention should be paid to the 
head and feet. There is nothing better in a 
hog than soused feet; and they are the most 
difficult, with the head, to clean—but can be 
oe - ed better when done immediately, hot 
tre e water Let your totions ih dipping 
a hog be constant, with now and then an air- 
ing. This airing must be short, whether your 
water is hot or less hot. Too many hands, provi- 
ding they are notin the way of each other, cannot 
be employed in scalding and cleaning a hog.— 
When wesay cleaning,we mean not only the hair 
taken off, but the water kept clean, the hog going 
in withas little dirtas possible. Dirty water will 
impart its quality tothe skin: it will effect it se- 
riously. Even if the rind is used for soap, or 
thrown away, it will tell on the meatin the 
barrel. A man cannot be too cleanly in butch- 
ering hogs. Another thing: When dressed, 
there should be plenty of expansion to the car- 
cass 80 (as to give a free admission of air, or 
thick pork, which in its nature is hot, will be 
touched with taint—a greenish cast will be given 
it before it is cut up. This difficulty is height- 
ened by the excitement when the hog is killed. 
Quietly killed, thoroughly cleaned, and well 
packed when cold in plenty of salt, and kept in 
a cool place—there will be no difficulty in keep- 
ing pork sound and sweet. Have good clean 
salt—a thing of some importance—and if your 
pork has been made from old corn, you have 
nothing more to wish. 

We insert in this connection the Germantown 
Telegraph’s receipt for curing meat: 

To one gallon of water, take one and a 
half pounde of salt, half pound of sugar, half 
ounce of saltpetre, half ounce of potash. In 
this ratio the pickle to be increased to any 
quantity desired. Let these be boiled together, 
until all the dirt fram tMe sugar rises to the top 
and is skimmed off. Then throw it into a tub 
to cool, and when coldgpour it over your beef 
or pork, to remain thé@™@sual time, say four or 


five weeks. The meat must be well covered 
with pickle, and should not be put.down for at 
least two days after killing, during which time 
it should be slightly sprinkled with powdered 
saltpetre, which removes all the surface blood, 
&c., leaving the meat fresh and clean. 

Some omit boiling the pickle, and find it to 
answer well; — .the operation of boilin 
purifies the pickle by throwing off the dirt ak 
ways to be found in salt and sugar. 

f this receipt is properly tried, it, will never 
be abandoned, @fhere is none that surpasses it, 





BEES. 
It will be found a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to examine the condition of stocks. It 
should have been done long before this time, 
and at once commence feeding weak stocks.— 
The past summer and fall have been so wet, 
that but few stocks have, at this time, any feed 
at all; and we know that if not fed fully—fed 
as much now as will keep them over the winter, 
there is not one stock in ten that will survive. . 

In the convenience for examining the condi- 
tion of the bees and of feeding with safety, no- 
thing will compare with the moveable comh 
hive. 

It is said that a “pound of honey is suffi- 
cient to winter a thousand bees,” Twenty-five 
thousand bees constitute good swarm. We 
may safely suppose that Jess than fifteen thou- 
sand will scarcely keep up heat sufficient dur- 
ing the winter; so that we must have over 
twenty pounds of bees and ‘honey to haye poy 
chance to pass the winter. We must in this 
case beware of counting old empty comb in- 
stead of bees and honey. The last chance now 
offers itself to keep the bees alive—immediate 
and full feeding—most swarms are starving 
already. W. M, 
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Benefits of Fallowing Ground. 

It is well known that plowing benefits land. 
This is especially the case with clay land, 
which is apt to have suffered from treatment, 
of which wet plowing is anoted example. The 
sun and frost have an ameliorating influence. 
But the influence is confined mainly to the 
surface. Hence, frequent plowing, in its course, 
exposes all the soil; and even the sub-soil, 
which has never seen the light, can then with 
great benefit be brovght up. That is the time 
to convert this raw clay soil or any under soil, 
into mellow, useful ground. 





Land can be-fallowed and lie idle one year 
with profit. The soil isso thoroughly improved, 
that in this respect alone it pays. The weeds 
are extinguished, which is another point scarce- 
ly second in importance, and in some farms is 
of the first importance. It gives a chance for 
deeper tillage, preparing t!e heretofore unappro- 
priated soil, which serves asso mucli addition, 
or manure, to the tillable ground. Further, fal- 
lowing the soil prepares it for a succession of 
crops without manvre, equal to the benefit of a 
considerable quantity of manure without this 
preparation. Besides, it gives a most excellent 
chance to dispose of manure. The rawest ma- 
nure can be used in such a case to the best ad- 
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vantage, the soil acting upon the manure, and ae Hc 
the manure upon the soil, by fermentation and a } 
mutual chemical effect. Lime can also beused g) ~ « 
with profit; so can salt. In the fallow isthe «Yo 
farmer’s great advantage, when his farm “‘is ya? 
run out” and has become weedy, as it general. {Y =. 
ly will be after many years of cultivation. The Pd 
labor, though it occupies time, is easy. Land $4 © 

requires rest once in awhile to recruitits ener- Y fa | 
gies; and stirring the soil, is one of the most Qo | 
effective means of doing i , if done duringthe J © 


rains and heat 6a 
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“straight out, moving itas little as possible. He 


. cough, and in such cases there is actual thick- 


’ it has been left, and for the last two years the 


‘I think that upon which the water was con- 








_ creasing profit.” 
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imation of the lining mem- 
x. Itoften exisis in connec- 
tommon cold; but it also 
ut disease, and is a very com- 
he horse during the spring 
ing horses are most subject to it. 
ons it occurs as an epizootic dis- 
id is generally accompanied by a low 
fever. The symptoms of laryngitis are 
marked; the horse stands with his head 


is unable to eat, not because he is feverish, but 
on account of the ty pain it causes him on 
attempting to swallow. There is also present a 
hard husky cough, accompanied by a copious 
discharge of purulent matter, of a yellowish or 
greenish color, from both nostrils, -At this 
stage the respirations are very little, if any, in- 
creased, and the pulse is weak. The same symp- 
toms are also present in the early stage of dis- 
temperor strangles, but the latter disease soon 
shows itself by the tumefaction of the glands.— 
When laryngitis occurs as an epizootic, it has 
a great tendency to descend, and often leads to 
inflammation of the lungs, In severe cases 
the ears and eyes are cold, the bowels consti- 

ated, the urine scanty and ofa dark color.— 

be surface of the body is alternately hot and 
cold; and in many instances the breathing is 
very much labored. If the ear is applied to 
the windpipe, a rattling noise is heard at every 
pees pel and when a case is likely to end 
fatally, those symptoms become more aggrava- 
ted. In favorable cases a horse shanoeli re- 
covers from laryngitis in about thirteen or four- 
teen days. but we often meet with cases which 
leave behind a cough for weeks, or even months, 
notwithstanding that all other symptoms have 
disappeared. ‘The qause of the cough taking 
such a chronic form, is owing to the great com- 
plexity of the lining membrane of the larynx, in 
which are imbedded so many glands; and as 
these and the cartilages, are all involved, so 
long as inflammation of any of the glands ex- 
ists, it causes an irritation of the membrane, 
and, as a consequence, there is a continual 
cough. A termination of laryngitis is chronic 


ening of the mucous membrane. 

In the treatment of this disease, and in all 
other chest diseases, we recommend the patient 
to be housed in a comfortable, well littered and 
well ventilated loose box. Have the legs well 
hand-rubbed and bandaged, and the body com 
fortably clothed. Apply to the throat a sweat- 
ing blister, or any stimulating embrocation.— 
If the bowels are inactive, one or two drachms 
of aloes should be administered, and also soap 
and water clysters. If the pulse is very quick, 
the tincture of aconite, in doses of fifteen drops, 
every one or two hours, will be of decided bene- 
fit in allaying the fever. If the cough con- 
tinues for some time, the extract of belladonna 
and camphor should be given. 
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EXPERIMENT IN IRRIGATION. 

Hon. T. C. Peters contributes the following 
account of an experiment on Major Dickinson’s 
plan, to the Country Gentleman: 

“There is a little sink into which the surface 
water from perhaps ten acres is drained. When 
the field is plowed, water is usually carried from 
this sink down the slope of a slight hill, on one 
side of it, in a ditch; but when in meadow, it 
is left to flow off without much let or hindrance. 
The field has been in meadow for some years, 
and portions have run out by reason of the 
worms and frost; and I have at times prepared 
to plow it, bnt other work being more urgent, 
and other portions yielding a fair crop of grass, 





experiment tried of making it a permanent 
theadow. 

A year ago last spring, I bethought me of 
my friend the Majcr, and spending about an 
hour one day with a man and a spade, I turned 
the water flowing out of the sink round the 
face of the hill, as high upasI could make it 
flow, and let it out upon the grass. Last year 
a decided improvement was manifest wherever 
the water had flowed out upon the grass. Last 
fall I manured both above and below the little 
sluice that carried the water, and to-day I have 
mown the grass upon the ground on each side. 


ducted will give at least two and a half tons to 
the acre—the man that mowed. it says three 
tons—while the other will not yield half a ton 
—and both were in precisely the same condition 
before the experiment was begun, and, except 
the water, have been treated in the same man- 
ner, The experiment cost me perhaps in all 50 


cents, and a little personal supervision, which 
altogether would not be equal to two hours, 
get for it over five tons of hay extra this year, 
and with a little more trouble I shall cover 
nearly double the surface, and make an in- 














Planting Forest Trees. 

Ep. Rurat Worn: I see in the World of the 
I5th of Oct., that Mr. Musick, of Hickory 
Creek, Mo., desires information on various sub- 
jects. I will try to answer his fourth and fifth 
questions. 

Cottonwood will grow from cuttings. All 
that is necessary is, deep and thorough prepa- 
ration of the soil, and good, clean culture for 
two or three years, Cuttings about the size of 
a man’s little finger are preferable. 

In answer to his fifth question, I would say: 

For facility of propagation and rapidity of 
growth, I would recommend the white willow. 
It grows readily from cuttings, and very rapid 
in land inclined to be wet; but it will succeed 
well on any soil. As to durability, I cannot 
spéak ; this being only my second year’s expe- 
rience with the willow. I am fully satisfied 
that it will make more fuel in the same time 
than any other kind of timber. The black and 
the yellow locust are rapid growers, and are 
easily grown from the seed; all the preparation 
necessary is to pour boiling water on the seed 
the evening before planting, and let it stand in 
the water all night. In the morning before 
planting, dry the seed with ashes or dry dirt, so 
that it will not stick together while planting. 
Plant from the first to the tenth of May. They 
willcome up as quickly as corn. Blue grass 
will grow finely among: them; but it should 
not be sown until they have been cultivated two 
years. My objection to the locust is, its thorns 
and liability to be attacked by borers. The 
cottonwood will not bear crowding like the lo-' 
cust. The locust will kill the cottonwood when 
planted together. The only forest tree that T 
have found to succeed with the locust is’ the} 
elm, which will grow readily from the seed and 
tolerably rapid. The walnut and acorn have 
been with me difficult to grow when planted in 
the fall. The frost heaves them out. The bet- 
ter plan is to cover the seed in the fall with a 
slight covering of leaves and earth; then plant 
quite shallow in the spring. 

My first experience in tree planting was in 
the spring of 1858; have planted a few .every 
spring since; would be glad to correspond with 
any persons on the subject, as I am anxious to 
learn, and will give my experience for what it 
is worth. Joun B. Ranpo. 
Clarence, Shelby Co., Mo. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
GOODRICH SEEDLING POTATOES. 


Doubtless many of the readers of the World 
have heard of this variety of potato through 
Eastern papers; but have not seen them or any 
one who hastested them in the West. 

Last spring I procured some from Mr. Hef- 
fron, the agent of the family of Mr. Goodrich ; 
and having grown them, and carefully noted 
the result, I will give my experience. 

I got one peck each of Early Goodrich, Calico 
and Gleason, and one bushel each of Cuzco, 
Pink-eye Rusty Coat and Garnet Chili. All 
were cut in pieces of one and two eyes each, and 
planted in drills eight inches apart, in good 
soil, and had fair cultivation. All had fine, 
healthy and robust foliage. Early Goodrich was 
the earliest; next Garnet Chili. All were free 
from disease, except the Garnet Chili, which 
was slightly affected by the rot. Neshannock 
was badly rotted by their side. 

The product is: Early Goodrich, 9 bush. or 
thirty-six-fold, Calico, 6 bush. or twenty-four- 
fold; Gleason 74 bush. or thirty-fold ; Cuzco, 
304, Pink-eye Rusty Coat, 29}, and Garnet Chili 
93. Thus it will be seen that the Early Goodrich 
is the most productive, Cuzco next, Gleason al- 
most as much as Cuzco, and the Garnet Chili 
the least of all. The Early Goodrich is the 
fairest and most even sized potato I ever saw, 
and I think ver highly of it. Gleason and 
Pink-eye Rusty Coat dfe also very promising. 
Calico is a very nice potato ; Cuzco coarse, wit 
eyes deeply sunk. rnet Chili seems to be too 
unproductive. Shall give all another year’s 
trial before rejecting any, and will report if de- 
sirable. ' E. A. Rient. 

[Certainly, report. Such facts are import- 
ant.—Ed. R. W.] 


Fine Porarozs.—Our friend Richmond Pear- 





I son, Esq., of Mexico, Mo., will accept our thanks 


superiér potatoes, He 
lue. He says they are 


for a bushel of ver 
calls them the Large 





very productive. The quality is good. 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

The crops in England this season are below 
the average. Wheat sown on clay Jand is an 
exception. This is the most natural soil for 
wheat. It is cool and compact —two require- 
ments of wheat. A cool summer will meet the 
one; heavy snows and considerable rain (on 
dry soil) the other. 


As a rule—and may we not say universally 
—winter or early spring planting of grain is 
best. Of oats this is almost indispensable, if 
clear straw, plump berry, and a good crop are 
to be obtained. In the fall, prepare for winter 
or early spring planting. 

Corn-cobs are ground, and a man has his 
trouble. There is littlenutritive property in the 
cob, and much that is harmful. Itis too harsh 
for the bowels, and will producegnflammation, 
costiveness, and other diseases. By steaming, 
the thing may possibly be remedied: this is as 
yet untested. 

Steady growth is what makes the good stock. 


Cabbage may be frozen—and if the frost is 
gradually drawn out, it will be about as good 
as ever. Left out in the garden, under the 


.snow, it has been known to come out fresh and 


sweet in the spring. Packed in moss, and 
kept in a cask in the cellar, is said to keep it 
from rot. 
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. To rmosz wHo uave Beres.—If you are afraid 
of bees, the first severe frost that comes, lift 
your hives and examine them to see if they 
have honey enough to last theswarm during the 
winter. Ifthey have not, secure the honey at 
once, instead of the bees eating it, and in the 
end dying, so that both bees and honey are gone. 
These things should have been attended to 
sooner, but will bean advantage yet. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rerty to H. B.—It is considered best to 
have lambs dropped in April. Some prefer it 
earlier; and some later. The point is, to save 
your lambs through thespring rains and snows. 
If this can be.done, the earlier they come the 
better, as it will fit them the sooner for the 
butcher, and will give them a larger growth, 
both of wool and carcass by fall. 

As to crossing sheep, there are various views. 
The best probably is, that a poor flock can be 
crossed with benefit by a male of good quali- 
ties—Merino for instance. Pure Merino on the 
common sheep of the country is unquestiona- 
bly a decided improvement. We have seen 
this sufficiently demonstrated. Randall de- 
nounces the mixing of Merinos with the Eng- 
lish Long-wooled and the Downs. Highly 
improved, they cannot be bettered by mixture. 
The Merino infusion will improve the wool, not 
only in fineness, but in weight. But the other 
valuable properties of the Long-wooled are un- 
favorably affected, viz., the early maturity, the 
propensity to fatten, and the great proficiency in 
breeding. The breed should be selected accord- 
ing to locality and circumstances. When there 
is a good ready market for mutton, the large 
sheep are preferable, especially if well taken 
care of, as they need it more than the small 
climbing Merinos, which will thrive where a 
Cotswold or Leicester would starve. The weight 
of the evidence seems to be in favor of keeping 
the good blood unmixed, and applying each 
according to circumstances. Of course bad 
blood isimproved by good. But it is better to 
avoid, if possible, all bad. ~ 








To those who wish to get information on 
Evergreens, we recommend Warder on “Hedges 
and Evergreens.” 
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Titpen Sgepuine Tomators.— Ed. Rural 
World: The tomatoes you received from Mr. 
Tilden, of Davenport, were no doubt the Til- 
den Seedling Tomato, and I wish simply to 
say to the readers of your journal, that last 
spring I procured some of the seed from Mr. 
Tilden, and have grown them this season along 
with five other sorts, the Large Early Smooth 
Red, Early York, Fejee, Lester’s Perfected, and 
Extra Early Red. The Tilden proved the 
earliest (contrary to Mr. Tilden’s representa- 
tions), solidest, most productive, and best flay- 
ored of all; and 1 think so well of it that I 
shall grow no other next year either for my own 
use or for shipping. E. A. Rizat. 











Wor. 15. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


THE “ROUND TABLE.” 

There is not a paper published in the country 
equal to this journal in taste, refinement, impar- 
tiality, vigorous statement, and a selection and 
handling of subjects. We are not given to 
praising ; but we must say it is the best gotten 
up weekly in this country, if not any country. 
The paper is thick and fine, and perfectly print- 
ed with clear new type. The proof is scrupu- 
lously accurate. The best writers of the coun- 
try are employed on its pages, apparently with- 
out regard to cost; and the best articles are 
here given to the public. It does one good to 
read the free, daring articles on the abuses of 
the day. These abuses are probed entirely ruth- 
lessly, and youare impressed with the idea that it 
is for the good of the thing. The paper is evident- 
ly, at heart, in the interests of humanity. It 
matters not what the subject, how powerfully 
supported, if it harbors a wrong, it is pounced 
upon, and the evil exposed. There is poetry 
given as the Atlantic Monthly gives it. The cri- 
ticisms ‘and reviews of books are a leading fea- 
ture, and are absolutely unsurpassed in this 
country, if not at the head of this department. 
Perhaps no paper in the world gives so full an 
account of literature. Its price is $6 a year; 
six months for $3. Address, H. E. & C. H. 
Sweetzer, 182 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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A NEW PAPER. 


We have before us the 14th No. of a new 
paper devoted to the Turf, Field and Farm, 
which is its title. Itis filled with interesting 
matter on all these subjects. The editor is 
known for his ability to conduct just sucliga pa- 
per as he has undertaken to publish. We 
have perused its coltmns with decided pleas- 
ure. There is that calmness and accuracy of 
statement on scientific subjects which we so 
much admire, and which is so rarely, if ever, 
seen in sporting or rural journals. The paper 
is gotten up in a tasty way, in the quarto form, 
and issued weekly, sufficiently early in the 
week to reach by Saturday all parts of the 
country. Its price is $5 a year; five copies for 
$20. Address, B. G. Bruce, Lexington, Ky. 
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Prrerson’s Macazine.—We are in receipt 
of this popular Lady’s, Magazine for December. 
It is a splendid number. The principal engrav. 
ing, “‘Papa, Papa,” is one of great beauty.— 
For many years ‘Peterson’s Magazine,” has 
had a Jarger circulation than any other month- 
ly in the United States. In 1866 it will be 
greatly improved: the reading matter will be in- 
creased, AND EACH NUMBER WILL CONTAIN A 
Dovste-Sizz Sreen Fasnion PLate, ELEGANTLY 
COLORED, With from four to six figures—making 
“Peterson” the cheapest in the world. The 
terms will remain two dollars a year to single 
subscribers. To clubs it is cheaper still, viz: 
five copies for $8.00, eight copies fog $12.00, or 
fourteen wopies for $20.00. To every person 
getting up a club (at these rates), the Publisher 
will send an extra copy gratis. Specimens sent 


(if written for) to those wishing to get up clubs. 
Address, post-paid, : 
Cuas. J. Peterson, 
306 Chesnut St. Philadelphia. 





Froir Growinc.—John 8S. Seymour, Esq., of 
Eureka, Mo., who is largely engaged in the 
cultivation of fruits, states to us, in a private 
letter, that, from all he can see and hear, there 
will be more fruit planted the present fall and 
coming spring, than has been for five years past 
all together. 
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“For Covens, Cops anp THroat Disorpers, 
use ‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years. The 
Troches are highly recommended and prescribed 
by Physicians and Surgeons in the Army. 
Those exposed to sudden changes should al- 
ways be supplied with “‘ Zhe Troches,” as they 
give promptrelief. - . 
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Removine Musriness rrom Grain.—The N- 
E. Farmer says grain can be purified by pouring 
boiling water over it, and Jetting it starid till 
cool. But the scum must be invariably and 





cleanly removed. 
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HORLICTLIVRAL. 
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SEE TO YOUR GARDENS. 

Has every farmer segn to his garden? We 
fear very few have. You may expect a host of 
weeds to trouble you next summer—there was 
a growth of them this year. Plow your soil, 
and sub-soil it. You can do this even if you 
don’t find time to treat your farm in the same 
way. Borrow a sub-soil plow if you haven’t 
that necessary implement. Or, . better, spade 
your garden, spade it deeply. Spade it not (nor 
plow it) when it is wet—not for the life of you. 
When spaded, give it a thin coat of lime 
(slaked), providing it has not had lime for years; 
and if it never had any, apply a good coat, 
say half an inch or more in thickness. Rake 
this into the soil; mix 1t well, so that the sur- 
face appears but partiaily white. Now apply 
what manure you want on. Spread it evenly. 
The manure should in no case be raw, long, or 
unfermented. Itshould be rotten. In such a 
case it is best to harrow in with the lime. If 
the manure is compost, this operation need not 
be done, as the matter, (muck, soil, or what- 
ever it may be,) mixed with the manure, will 
hold it, prevent its strength from escaping. A 
coat of salt may be given a garden with advan- 
tage in the fall; so may ashes; both with or 
without thelime. But use the lime and manure, 
and in the spring it will delight your eye to see 
how fich and lively your ground is. The deep 
working in the fall will also give it early dry- 
ness, if there is a chance for the water that 
settles to the bottom to drain off. A garden 
should never be hollow, but rounded in the 
Prepare as above ‘directed, and the| 
winter will help you. 
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GROWING GRAPES. 

The more we look at it the more we become 
convinced that a soil enriched with manure is 
hurtful to flavor, and lessens the fruit. There 
seems also a defect in ripening. Natural soil 
with a fair proportion of clay and lime, and deep 
tillage, we are convinced is the most successful 
way with grapes. Deep culture gives the roots 
a chance; moderate growth ripens, increases 
fruit, both in soundness and flavor. Hence, ele- 
vated soil, which is generally dry, airy, and 
less rich, containing more clay and lime, with 
less vegetable matter—is selected for grapes.— 
We grow more wood in the rich soil of the val- 
ley ; but grapes and not wood is what we want. 
It is pretty certain too that we plant too close 
generally. . The vine wants to be up in the air: 
that is its nature. 








FICKLENESS OF TASTE IN FRUIT. 

There are many tastes; and although these 
tastes may be cultivated, the original predilec- 
tion still remains, and will exert a greater or 
less influence. We have thus our penchants, 
say, for particular kinds of grapes, the flavor 
of which it may be haunts us in consequence of 
our boyhoood’s predilections for some favorite 
wild grape, or from eating, in some happy mo- 
ment of real relish (to which appetite contrib- 
uted), some variety—for taste is probably as 
much a matter of accident, a creature of cir- 
cumstance, as of inheritance. It is not we be- 
lieve established that the children take after the 
parents in taste. The standard therefore is 
more or less fickle till the different sorts become 
a stereotyped thing, as is the case in Europe.— 
Our taste like wine needs time. We are just 
now in the fermentaton state. By-and-by 
there will be an established grape or grapes— 
and it may be what is now considered an infe- 
rior quality. 





- Rapid growth develops an apple rapidly; but 
it als@ throws ‘it the farther into the fall—ma- 
king it a later as wellas a larger apple, more 
juicy, but less flavored. ' ; 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Missouri Seedling Fruit—the Bowles’ 


° Apple. 
This is a very showy early winter apple, 


very favorably known in the range of the Mera- 
mec Horticultural Society, and was first exhib- 
ited some years ago by Mr. Rufus A. Lewis, of 
Glencoe, St. Louis County, under the name of 
McKinlay, and under that name was recom- 
mended by the Society, and noticed in the 
Rural Register, bv Mr. J. J. Thomas. Doubts 
as to thecorrectucss of the names, led to inqui- 
ry and comp2:isen, and demonstrated the fruit 
to be distinct, and the one recommended was 
named the Bowles. 

It was, jurtunately, in our power to trace its 
history, which is thus kindly furnished ina 
letter by the Hon. Anderson Bowles, of Fenton, 
St. Louis, Co , Mo. 

“The first I ever saw of the apple was in my 
grandmother Bowles’ orchard on the Gravois 
Creek, near Kirkwood. It must have been a 
seedling, as there were no nurseries in St. 
Louis County at that time which I can call to 
mind. It is now about forty years since I saw 
it there in the orchard above-mentioned, for at 
that time I was quite a small boy. 

“From that tree my father grafted it in his 
orchard on the Meramec river; the fruit of 
which tree we have ever regarded as one of the 
best fall and early winter apples. Its large 
size will recommend it any where. It cooks 
well. Its only fault is being too early fora 
really winter apple, though we have kept them 
till the first of February. We have no name 
for it, and will thankfully accept the one your 
Society has so generously givenit. It is not 
the McKinlay—I have that apple growitg in 
my orchard, and have had for sixteen years. J 


little more than half as large as the Bowles’ ap- 
ple.” 

While the Bowles’ apple is not a late keep- 
er, its large size and fine color—yellowish green 
striped with red, with a fine spicy flavor, ren- 
ders it a favorite. It is a good, regular bearer, 
and its habitat having always been om rich 


family for drying and apple butter. I find ita 
very fine grower as a young tree. 


Wu. Murr. 
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Grub Worm—Gathering Apples. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: As the country gets old- 
er, we have new evils to contend with—un- 
thought of trials to combat in farming. Our 
latest troubles are with thegrub worm. I have 
seen aud known this worm all my life, and 





ing on the earth within which it lived, till 
within a very few years past. A few years 
back, many meadows were injured and others 
ruined; and from the number of worms to be 


being the cause of the mischief. By taking 
hold of the grass, the sod would peel off in 
great flakes, exposing numbers of worms. But 
now in addition to their depredations on mea- 
dows, they are destroying whole fields of corn. 
I have seen fields where they have destroyed 
the corn in patches over the field for yards and 
for rods around, leaving the ground bare as a 
traveled road. They seem to destroy the tap- 
root first, and afterward prey on the laterals. 

It is a subject of anxious inquiry among the 
farmers of the infected district, if there is any 
way to eradicate or mitigate the evil. It is al- 
20 a subject of interest to know what produces 
the grub worm. Many persons entertain the 
idea that it is the common “‘tumble-bug” that 
produces the grub worm that is destroying the 
meadows and cornfields; but I think it must 
be an erroneous one. Will you enlighten us on 
this subject through the World? 

Corn is generally pretty good where unmo- 
lested by the worm. The oat crop was very 
good, but sustained great loss from the supera- 
bundance of rain during harvest. Wheat was 
nearly a failure; hay nearly an average yield. 
Fruit crop light; frost thinned it too much in 
the spring. 

As apple gathering is near at hand, I will 
mention my way of managing it. I makea square 
pen of sufficient capacity to hold my apples, 
near the apple house; lay some boards on the 





ground and cover that with straw. Carefully 





obtained it from Sigerson’s nursery; it is very} 
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pick the apples by hand (I use brace ladders) ; 
then put them on the straw in the pen, where 
they remain five or six weeks or more, till the 
weather begins to get pretty cold, when they 
are carefully sorted and removed to the apple 
house, and placed in bins. I make.it a rule to 
always have my apples gathered before the 20th 
of October ; and most commonly if the weather 
is not too warm, from the 5th to the 10th of the 
month. After I had finished gathering, I cov- 
ered the apples with straw, and then with 
plank to drain the water off, and in case of ne- 
cessity ditched a little around the pen for the 
same purpose, so that the fruit might be kept 
dry. | anc Burt, Nine Mile Prairie, Mo. 


ORCHARD CULTURE. 
1. We believe in selecting a good site. 
2. We believe in a most thorough preparation 
of the soil. 

3. We believe in enriching the soil according 
to its wants. 

4. We believe in planting none but good trees. 

5. We believe in planting trees not more than 
two or three years old, if bought at the nursery. 

6. We believein ‘setting’? said trees after 
the most eareful and approved manner. 

7. We believe in pruning and training said 
trees. 

8. We believe in setting the branches low 
down on the trunks. 

9. We believe in keeping those branches and 
trunks free from moss, caterpillars and all other 

ests. : 
. 10. We believe in cultivating orchards. 

1l. We believe it to bea great fallacy to sup- 
pose that cultivating an orchard means to grow 
erops’in it. 

i2. We believe the perfection of orchard cul- 
ture consists in giving up the soil exclusively to 
the tneés. 

13. We therefore believe in excluding all 
grass, corn, grain, roots, weeds, cattle, mice, 
borers, and every “ unclean thing.” 

14. We believe that orchard trees may some- 
times be’ profitably root pruned. 

- 15, We believe that this should not be done 
* promiscuously ”’ with plow. 

16. We believe that orchards may be culti- 
vated without injuring the roots of the trees, 

17. We believe that orchard trees may be 
planted in too rich a soil, and make too rank a 

rowth, thereby becoming unfruitful, and also 
iable to *‘ winter-killing,’”’ and other ills. 

18. We believe in checking this redundancy 
of growth. 

19. We believe this may be done in various 
ways: such as summer pruning, root pruning, 





river bottom land, it may prove of great value] !aying down to grass, growing crops, etc. 
in suctr locations: It is much esteemed in the 


. 20. We believe that summer pruning and root 
pruning are the most direct, certain and satis- 
rong modes of accomplishing the end pro- 

osed, 

4 21. We believe that grass robs the trees of 
nourishment very little if any less than some 
root crops. 

22. We believe that an orchard in grass suf- 
fers much more in time of drouth than one 
well cultivated. 

23. We believe that orchards laid down to 
grass, and kept so, should be top dressed from 
time to time. 

24. We believe that lime, ashes, ground, raw 


had always thought*it a harmless worm, feed_} bones, composts of muck, etc., are capital top 


dressings. 
25. We believe that orchards laid down to 
grass should be plowed up at the first sign of 


- giving out.” 
6. We believe that oldand decaying orchards 


found in affected meadows, it was suspected of|in grass may often be renovated and made good 


by manure and cultivation. 

27. We believe that a cultivated orchard 
yields fairer and better fruit than one not culti- 
vated. 

28. We believe it is a great mistake to except 
fruit trees from the universally recognized laws 
of cultivation.—[ Horticulturist. 


Alton Horticultural Society. 
Tuurspay, Nov. 2, 1865. 

The Society met at the residence of W. C. Flagg. 

The committee appointed to prepare a list of birds 
useful and destructive to fruit-growers, presented the 
following report: 

“ Birds destructive to Fruit—Oriole, Cherry Bird, 
Cat Bird, Jay, Thrush, Sapsucker, Robin, Mocking 
Bird, and all of the Woodpecker tribe, except the 
large bird commonly known as the King Woodpecker. 

Birds not Destructive, and that should be fostered, 
Wren, Swallow, Martin, Blackbird, Meadow Lark, 
Pewee, Bluebird, Chip, or Snowbird, Redbird, King- 
bird, Cuckoo, Quail, Owl, Hawk, and Dove.” 

Dr. Hull considers the Oriole particularly destruc- 
tive to fruit. Destroys grapes by the wholesale. 
Birds in general are a most expensive luxury. Would 








the gun in self-defence. We must make a constant 
war upon them. és 

J. E. Starr could get no Delawares, because of the 
birds. 

F. Starr considers the robin quite as destructive as 
the cherry-bird; and on his motion, it was added to 
the list of destructive birds. 

Mr. Pettingill considers the mocking-bird in the 
—— category ; and on his motion, it was added to the 

ist. . 
Mr. Huggins isa bird man. Does not himself shcot 
birds, nor allow them to be shot on his grounds. He 
has no grapes, which he supposes may account in a 
measure for his escaping their ravages. Thinks his 
apples and peaches suffer nothing from them. 

Dr. Morse, of St. Louis county, does not think the 
Woodpecker worthy of death, =~ 

Mr. Flagg suggests that, complaints of destruction 
from birds come from those whose fruits are least 





raised-among us at present. On his motiow the re-* ” 


not have had a bushel of Cherries, had he not used}: 
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port was adopted, and ordered to be printed. 

F. Starr is about to plant fruit trees on terraces, and 
desired to know whether they should be planied on 
the upper or lower side of the terrace. ’ 

Dr. Hull would pla¢e them on the out or lowerside, 
as he thinks there would then be a better chance to 
work with the curculio catcher, and also to pick the 
fruit. Thinks terracing much the best method of 
cultivating hillsides. The labor of a man in terracing 
an acre will not cost over $12. 

Dr. Morse would prefer the middle of the terrace, 
as giving a better equilibrium to the tree. 

Mr. Flagg presented to the Society a most elabo-. 
rate, highly important, and interesting paper entitled 
“ Fungi, and Vegetable Disease.” 

The subject matter of the essay was briefly dis- 
cussed by Dr. Hull, who is convinced that the Fungi 
exists in the fruit; and Mr. Jordan, of §t. Louis; who 
asks if we have not stimulated our plants too, much, 
and if thatis not one cause of the difficulty. 

On motion the subject of birds was taken up for 
discussion. 5 

Mr. J. E. Starr: Experience is better than all the- 
ory. Had some 300 to 400 Delaware vines in bearing 
this summer, and from its well known productiveness 
members can judge of the amount of fruit produced. 
When they commenced ripening, found that something 
was depredating on them, by watching found it to be 
a yellow bird, the male having black wings and gen- 
erally known as the Baltimore Oriole, and they ruined 
his crop, At first he shot some, but they were so 
numerous, and not knowing their habits, they got the 
upper hand of him and af last he had to let them go, 
Some would protect all birds under the impression 
that they did us more benefit than harm, but with the 
fruit growers it is a matter of dollars and cents. The 
birds do destroy our crops, and in order to save the 
crops we must destroy the birds that depredate on 
them. Thought we could devise means to destroy our 
insect enemies. 

J. M. Jordan, of St. Louis, last summer found» 
something was eating his grapes; upon examination, 
found it was the Baltimore Oriole and Mocking bird, 
and he shot them. Would only kill birds in vineyard 
and orehard, thereby drive them away from where 
they can do misvhief; pursued this course and found 
it effectual. 

Dr. Morse, of St. Louis Co., thought thero is a want of 
information on this subject. Has always heard that 
the Oriole was an insect-eating bird, he is fond of 
Delaware grapes, but can’t blame him; thinks ho 
works for us all the year, and we should protect our 
fruit and not destroy the bird; we would miss our object 
in so doing, for the insects then would destroy the 
Thinks the Woodpecker one of the most useful 
birds. We frequently find much fallen fruit in 
our orchards, caused by the apple moth deposit- 
ing its egg in the fruit, which drops off, the 
egg hatches and the worm crawls up the tree, 
hides under the bark, spins his cocoon, and next year 
will issue forth a perfect insect and again go forth on 
his destructive course; but the Woodpecker hunts 
these cocoons and eats them. InSt. Louis Co.where the 
birds are killed, the grasshoppers are so plenty as to 
eat up all vegetation. 

Mr. J. E. Starr—In New England where the boys’ 
destrdy all the birds, insects have increased, but found 
birds that destroyed our fruit would not destroy 
insects hurtful to our interests.. Found a large plum 
beetle on his Delaware vines that would have been a 
fine morsel for'an Oriole, but he did not touch one of 
them, but would pass right over them and dive into 
his grapes taking a bite of each berry, thus destroying 
a great many bunches without eating a very great 
amount of fruit. He could catch and destroy more in- 
sects than all the birds on the hills. 

J. Huggins—Will say something in favor of the 
Oriole; cultivates grapes to a small extent, never knew 
the Oriole to eat any; but knew from observation that 
ke did eat insects, would protect him on that account, 
also because of his beauty and his song. 

Dr. Hull—Admits that he does eat insects, but those 
insects which the birds do catch are our friends; they 
only catch the bold insects, those that prey upon the 
others that are destructive to vegetation, and they will 
not catch the others for they are either too smart to be 
caught, or they are naturally protected, and no bird 
will eat them. The leaf-folder, apple moth, thrip, 
curculio, &c., are not molested by the birds. Two 
hours’ work will make a moderate sized orchard so no 
apple worm can remaininit. Came in possession of 
an old neglected orchard full of apple worms and 
aphis; scraped off old bark and made an application 
of soft soap, boiling hot, which killed both the apple 
worm and molly aphis,which no bird will eat. No birds 
that destroy fruit will eat insects that are injurious, 
This season the B. Oriole cost me 250 gallons of wine, 
which at present prices is no small item. They are 
a local bird and stay with you all the time, and we can 
rid ourselves of them. If we kill the birds destruc- 
tive to fruit, we make room for those that are bene- 
ficial and aid us, and I think we should discriminate. 

E. A. Riehl—Thought the question a very plain one. 
Gentlemen who wanted all birds protected, stated in- 
stances of the increase of insects where all birds were 
indiscriminately destroyed; but we only wish those 
destroyed that destroy our crops, for which we have 
toiled and labored for years, and from which we ex- 
pect to make our living; we must destroy them in self- 
defence, but it is not proposed to destroy all, for we 
present a list by far more numerous than the other, of 
birds to be fostered and protected, whose song is just 
as sweet and plumage just as beautiful as those that 
live upon ‘our crops, and our insect frietids. 

On motion, voted that we destroy the Baltimore 

Oriole, Cherry Bird, Cat Bird, Jay Bird, Sap Sucker, 
and his kindred. Adjourned. 
Mr. Flagg’s home-farni consists of 1000 acres. He 
has about 100 head of grade Devons, and six full 
bloods; also, 600 sheep, French Merino, say ths. We 
saw “Jeff Davis,” tied—not hung—to a tree on the 
lawn! he is a fine looking buck, and supposed to be 
a Spanish Merino. Mr. F.’s flock of French, this 
season, sheared 6} Ibs. to the fleece. 

About 70 acres of this noble farm are occupied with 
fruit. Onitare 5,500 Apple trees. The oldestorchard 
was planted in 1822; in 1837, 100 Janets were plant- 
ed; 600 in 1842, and since 1858 has planted annually. 
In 1863 3000 apples were planted. In all, are about 
400 varieties. One orchard is devoted especially to 
the testing of varieties. . 

On the place are also 1000 Peaches, 300 to 400 Pears, 
mostly stand’d, 150 Cherries, mainly Early Richmond 
30 Quinces, 70 Plum, 25 Apricots and Nectarines, 300 
Currants, 200 Gooseberries, 200 Blackberries, 25 or 30 
‘varieties Strawberries, and one half acre of Grapes. 





8. B. Jouxson, Sec. pro. tem. 





























































































































on himself. 
what is easy for him—and what gratifies him. 





THE MOTHER’S FAITH. 
Cried a pale one, Give me joy, 
I have borne a cherub boy. 


Borne a boy! The world is full, 
Crammed its game of push and pull; 
You have given that cherub life 

For a gauntlet race of strife. 

If his heart be large and tender, 
Sadly will his means be slender; 
Everlasting duns will push him, 
Poverty will cramp and crush him. 

If his heart be small and stony, 

. It will canker with his money, 

Rust will knaw it through and through, 
Care will vex it black and blue,— 

And the wretch—oh hapless mother !— 
In his wealth will starve and smother! 


Cried the mother, God is living, 
' Blest the boon is of His giving; 

I will trust Him that the boy, ° 
Living, shall be full of joy. 

Truth and justice, self-denial, 

Shall prepare him for the trial 
Into which he must be hurled, 

Of a scoffing, brutal world. 

Watch will Ihis opening soul, 
Kindling with the living coal, 
Love to God and love to man, 
Working out his Maker’s plan.! 
Who shall say this boy of mine 
Shall not as an angel shine, 
‘Winning to the heavenly state 
Hearts now filled with strife and hate; 
Calling down that better day, 
When the good shail bear the sway, 
And the brutal slink away? 


“ Ceased she, andther deep-biue eye 
Flashed the glories of the sky. 
From her faith not to be driven, 
With a love to angels given, 
Kissed she then that gift of Heaven. 
Exmur Wrigat. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE EFFECT OF IDLENESS. 
Old Dr. Watts says: 


For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do; 


And many others before and after him have 
said the same. The truth is that every one 
knows it who practices idleness, 

There are some men very lazy. These it will 
not hurt to be idle; for they are only idle.— 
But where there is the least inclination—and 
most people have it—that inclination must be 
gratified; and if it is not gratified in one thing, 
it will in another. Hence, as soon as a man is 
idle, he will begin to look about for something 
to do—not generally a useful thing, else he 
would not be idle, as the world is constantly 
calling for help. The chances are open for work 
everywhere; there is a constant cry for help.— 
But this cry is not heeded; it is shunned. The 
idle man—for he has something more than idle- 
less about him—looks fer something to gratify 
him. This is often the whole secret of idleness. 
And it is the worst kind of idleness—for it is 
something more than idleness—it is a disposi- 
tion to do wrong—to get into some mischief 
that gratifies. We will not speak of this worst 
type of idleness ; but the common, unoccupied 
condition of men, who, it is said, have leisure. 

They are idléperhaps from the circum- 
stances of their life—on account of wealth, or a 
lucrative trade, or something else. They find 
time heavy on their hands; the hours are te- 
dious; it is monotonous life; and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, they will seek relief; for a 


- man cannot always be thus engaged in doing 
- nothing—abeolutely nothing—it is not in hu- 


nature. Well, what willhe do? He will 
‘what is the easiest for him; you won’t see 
deny himself—take up burdens up- 
He will do what pleases him— 






es are open to him; he thinks of that. 


Bb the neem 


eer or ee 


to ‘indulge i in. And this 1s generally the first 
resort: card-playing—all for “fun,” but ending 


-»-]|in earnest, in excitement, in loss of money ; 


horce-racing ; billiards; even a ball-play; or 
quoits; or, he will go to “see the girls,” see 
his friends, and perhaps there engage in his 
fayoritegames. All this time he isin danger of to- 
bacco, to fill up the time; the bottle, ah, here 
is a danger peculiar to idleness. He must 
stimulate as well as gratify taste, for he is bent 
on gratifying. He must, for it is human na- 
ture to do something: a dead living man is un- 
natural. 

The great gap of idleness, therefore, must be 
filled by something—and something that is 
not disagreeable. If we have our choice, 
we choose to be happy; and the idle have a 
wide freedom of choice. 

Idleness then should be avoided as we would 
avoid a snare, for that is just what it is, It is 
insinuating, tempting—and these easy, idle men 
are just the ones to be taken in. They are 
wherever there is looking on to be done; where 
people are assembled. They know all the gos- 
sip'and they help circulate it; and many a 
slander is traced to these idle men—and wo- 
men. They help each other; they are much 
together. An honest laborer sneers at them; 
innocent men turn away from them; and good 
men frown upon them, It is impossible to be 
idle—merely idle; it cannot bedone. Itis the 
place to be tem pted from by mischievous things, 
and seldom by good things. The thing should 
be shunned as a serpent is shunned. 

Mary WELLS. 
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Bierstadt’s Rocky Mountains. 

This is a painting by one of our best artists, 
and is the most successful, if not the best in 
point of art, that the country has yet produced. 
It brought the artist $25,000, and goes to Eng- 
land. It was purchased by James McHenry of 
Liverpool. 
The picture is intended to represent a scene 
in the Rocky Mountains, Whether itis truth- 
ful or not, is of little consequence, as, ark re- 
quires effect rather than a mere dagurreotype 
ofnature. Our artists go to nature, not to trans- 
fer, but to study principles. This going to get 
views is simply an acknowledgement of a lack 
of thorough preparation. This picture is a 
work of art—and as such must be criticized. A 
scene is presented, such as one expects from the 
subject, representing mountains and their be- 
longings.. And this it is. But is it properly 
executed? It is impressive—and that in the 
highest sense—at least to the general observer? 
There are the mountains in the distance, as 
usual, their peaks piercing the sky, which sheds 
its sunlight upon them, and surrounds them with 
its haze. The nearer view is more rugged.— 
And here among the cliffs and hollows, the sun 
casts a light that is a presence, living, making 
a paradise. Such warmlight we have at home; 
such light the living have in heaven, a light 
possessed of life itself. This endears the scene, 
and makes it a place desirous of possession.— 
The eye never tires of it. It is so natural; so 
matter-of-fact; and yet so ideal with living, 
conscious light, that it at once becomes natural 
as the mind is natural, the fancy as well as the 
rocks. The majesty of the peaks is there, hold- 
ing between them the soft nestling light, mak- 
ing ita place to retire to and liveforever. This 
is the perfection of art, common, palpable art. 
And that is the art we want. Not to represent 
an unusual foreign scene. The heart must be 
reached, as well asthe mind gratified. 
In the foreground is a lake of transparent 
beauty. It brings you stil] nearer home, but 
also further from heaven where the sunlight 
dwells, ‘the rocks. The nearer view addresses 
itself more particularly to your physical sense 
so to speak. You feel inclined to take. hold 
with your hands to feel this water, and enjoy 
the coolness of the shade, and snuff these natu- 
ral wild flowers. All this isnature, wild, pure, 
picturesque, far from the haunts of man. You 
turn, but a step, and an Indian encampment 
presents itself. This gives it a domestic cast, 
but does not intrude on the spirit of the original 
—the wildly picturesque. The Indian himself 
is wild, and only adds variety, but a mst inter- 
esting stroke of variety—not an original one— 
but one as old as the discovery of the country. 











It is, however, a necessity, as the rocks and the 
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sunlight are. The thing isto make an impress- 
ive, rather than a startling, unusual picture; 
and the artist has succeeded. The demand is 
for the natural in its impressive forms. 

This picture is a triumph of art--and of 
American art at that. Our artists have taken 
the right course, giving us representations of 
our unsurpassed natural scenery. Thus Bier- 
stadt and Church have successfully opened the 
way. It isa new era in ait, and we may say 
the true dawn ofart in America. 


oe 
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MEERSCHAUM. 

This is a German word, and means sea-foam, 
that is, the color of the sea foam. The idea that 
the pipes by that name are made out of sea- 
foam, or anything like it, is erroneous. Meer- 
schaum is a mineral proper, found in the ser- 
pentine or magnesian rock. It occurs chiefly 
at the head ofthe Mediterrannean, where it is 
dug out of its native bed, and sent to Europe 
in, blocks or rude pipes. It is of a white or 
whitish color. The brown or reddish cast is 
obtained by saturating it with oil or wax.— 
Meerschaum is composed of flint (silex), mag- 
nesia and carbon—the carbon and flint in an 
oxidized state, It is soft and porous. Its po- 
rosity gives it its property as a pipe, absorbing 
by it the poisonous qualities of the smoke. It 
is however inferior to a clay pipe in this re- 
spect; but better than the briar pipe which is 
next to it. There is one fault with the Meer- 
schaum pipe—the bowl is too short. Tobacco 
itself is an absorber of the poisonous properties 
of the smoke—and when this smoke passes 
through tobacco, as it will in a long bowl— 
the column of tobacco in it being long—it will 
become purified, precisely in the way it does in 
a cigar. The first half of the cigar affords 
harmless smoking, the latter half less and 
less so till the poisoned stump remains. So 
with tobacco in the bowl of a pipe. A long 
bowl puts it in the form of acigar. The first 
smoking is the best (as every smoker knows is 
the case with pipe-smoking), especially if the 
distance through the tobaceo is great. One 


should always stop smoking when the tobacco 
is half out. e remainder is permeated with 
the poison—and in thatis the hurt we get from 
aibktng. 
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SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

Private education has its advantages over 
public instruction, Chief among these is the 
habit of self-reliance, making the matter obtained 
as so much property belonging to the individ- 
ual. It becomes as it were his own, sought out 
by his own persevering assiduity. He is allied 
to it; gets nearer to the thought; is more fa- 
miliar with it; possesses it a8 one of his own 
finding: therefore he feels it his own. And it 
will benefit him accordingly. It will be so 
much increase as it were of the man himself, 
so much power gained, And that is what it is 
precisely. It enlarges, and concentrates, and 
strengthens the man, and prepares him for the 
buffetting and business of life. Such aman is 
armed and equipped, not only with sword and 
helmet—the instruments are his own natural 
weapons, so to speak, as are the tiger’s, the 
eagle’s. They have grown up with him. The 
greatest facility in firearms is not equal to 
them. Schooling, outside tuition, will not do 
this. It is more like matter tacked on—soon 
drops off from the slight adherence. It is not 
the food of the man, digested, assimilated, form- 
ing the body, This is the difference; and it is 
in consequence of the two modes of instruction. 
The one is foreign, outside; the other becomes 
native? Of course this difference is not always 
the same. We see knowledge successful in 
schools. But the general distinction remains. 
It is for this reason that Burns and Shakes- 
peare are the genuine children of fame. So na- 
tive, so true, we find few authors. Self-educa- 
ted they were in the fullest sense. Not so is 
Tennyson, who has seen schools, who has the 
taint of the school-room about him. The free 
breath of nature isnot there—though nature is 
ingeniously represented—the solid, composite 
man is wanting. 

All. men, to succeed, must have self-instruc- 





is imparted, whether in school or out of it. 
This is the secret of success. It also aids in 
close-thinking—gets up a Aabit of close-thinking 
—gets up therefore a close thinker. Let us de- 








velop the man, and deck his outside. 





tion, orself-imbibation and assimilation of what| 
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A sistas « poem of the Bridge of Sighe >r- 
der: 
THE FORSAKEN. 


She stood amid the crowded hall, 
Forlorn, yet oh, how fair! 

Though many a beauty graced the ball, 
To me the loveliest there. 


Yet guilt and woe a shade had cast 
Upon her youthful fame, 

And scornful murmurs as she passed 
Were mingled with her name, 


I looked into her languid eyes, 
So dark and deeply set, 

And read such thrilling mysteries 
Of passion and regret. 


I thought of Eve when taught to sin, 
Fresh from the serpent’s lore, 

Though tutored to seduce and win, 
Yet lovelier than before. 


In truth it was a painful sight 
As former friends passed by, 

To see her quivering lips grow white 
Beneath each altered eye. 


Oh! howI wished some angel then 
His pitying wings should spread 

To shelter from the scorn of men 
That fair, defenceless head. 


With none to strengthen and sustain, 
Alas! why came she there, 

Amid the selfish and the vain, 
Alond in her despair! 


Perchance she longed to see once more 
Some dear familiar face, 

Some vanished friendship to implore, 
Some enmity efface. 


I know not; for our first and last 
Sad meeting was this one. 
Tearful I gazed; but midnight passed ; 
I looked—and she was gone, [ANon. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
PARAGRAPHS. 


Fancy.—There is much fancy in the world. 
If we could catch it from the mind and write 
it down just as it exists there, we would have 
seen the last of the namby-pamby poetry of the 
day. There would then be no want of true poe. 
try—for the mind never belies itself. Can we 
not then catch these evanescent images, and 
fasten them—on paper, on canvas, in marble? 
Yes, by a long, persevering habit—but then 
seldém perfectly. Ah, here is the closest of 
application necessary, 





CHEERFULNESS.—If we were to cultivate cheer- 
fulness, how well it would be for the little ones, 
who havea passion this way. It is their ‘“‘weak 
spot,” to be fashioned by the parent. Take 
them along into the fields, or to your friends 
when you visit them. Make them happy in 
the house over their lessons. Make their les- 
sons agreeable, whatever those lessons may be. 
Let them not be tasks; especially let not the 
father become a taskmaster, but a copy of the 
great prototype, Our Father in Heaven, our be- 
nevolent Master, the best, because the tender- 
est of Teachers. 


Re.icion.—To be religious, has this one ef- 
fect, which we do not generally realize: It oc- 
cupies our leisure moments, which otherwise 
we are tempted to employ, not always to our 
advantage; it has a tendency to exclude smo- 
king, drinking, gossipping, and the many vices 
which prevail. And a mind given to devotion, 
and more or less employed in deeds oof charity, 
will always have the comforting assurance of 
having done right; but most, it will enjoy the 
quieting, happy influences of religion itself. 


Our Frepetine Barps.—Our would-be poets 
have forgotten that a long schooling is neces- 
sary to become a poet. Verse must be made 
the familiar medium conversation is, or there 
can be no success, as only then ‘can the feel- 
ing be naturally expressed—as naturally as 
talking or writing prose. Pope could express 
himself better in verse (and rhyme at that) 
than in prose. 


Barninc.—Wherever I roamed in the an- 
cient world (and I have been everywhere) 
everybody bathed. Russian baths in Moscow; 
Turkish baths in Stamboul were simply im- 
portations from Chinese Asia. The Siamese 
live in the water, and the Japanese maiden 


white have their water cures.—Geo. Francis 
Train. 

We eat too much—not that it necessarily 
hurts us always—but. the food does not all 
benefit us, but passes away, the surplus, as an in- 
cumbrance.. Better, lighter feeling, more ac- 
tivity, and more happiness, is: the result of 





light meals. 

















swims like a duck. In Java, both black and ( 
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We always “tremble like a leaf,” showing) 
. S 
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LPB PPOPOPOODPOIOO sO 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 


BE SINCERE. 
Ob be sincere! The world is full of evil, 
Of words‘and deeds made plausible and fair, 
Which but conceal some sordid, lurking purpose, 
Which takes the trusting victim in its snare. 


How ofta smile is but the veil of Envy— 
Thelure to draw us nearerto our foe, 

Till finding out the weakness of our armor, 
He may effect our total overthrow. 


How oft the hands with vows of Friendship clasping, 
Beliethe lurking seeret ofthe mind, 

Which longs to work some evil for its neighbor, 
And leave him in the race,of life behind. 


Our own familiar friends, in whom we trusted, 
Where were they in the season of our grief? 

Faithless, estranged, grown weary or cold-hearted, 
But few were found to offer us relief. 


Did not a kiss betray our Blessed Saviour, 
And friends deny him in his utter woe? 

So human hearts, by vile deceit, accomplished 
The climax of their evil long ago. 


Ob be sincere! how happy were existence 
Could we but trust each other’s words and deeds, 
And find no more this “serpenj-trail” among us, 
To poison flowers and thrive the bitter weeds. 
Mempais, Mo. Courrry Girt. 


oo 


(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
SCRAPS. 


An Icelandic sage calls ‘“‘sadness a sickness of 
the soul,” 
A great man is not great because he knows 


more than other men, but because he knows it 
better. 





The happy man peoples solitude with life. 

There are two kinds of words—words of ac- 
tion and words of mouth. 

Superstition is born in fear—religion in hope. 

Black night is attended by two. white days. 

We should marry so as to keep pure our do- 
mestic ideal. 

If we strive to reflect light when we are all 
darkness, we simply fail. 

The man who ié in a passion is not fit to cor- 
rect his child; and yet Bigsiatourchildren are! 
thas enrrectes.- 


how frail the tremblers are, “Solid asa rock,” 
and generally as heavy too—that will do for 
the other class. 

The Jew will bear more ridicule than any 
other man—because he deserves it+he shirks 
his part of the world’s work. 

A man is often his own greatest bore. 

Two things may be done at a time—but they 
are generally half done. 

We keep the money we earn—none other. 

No person alone is guilty of quarrelling— 
there must be two. 

It is usually the littleexcesses that cause our 
misery. 

The dead live in the trees that they plant.— 
What a monument! green and living, while 
the marble is cold and white. 

Our general powers must be cultivated before 
we can do a particular thing well. 

The littlest letter is the greatest egotist—I. 

Do not imitate, do not be swayed by fashion, 
but do what you are best fitted for, honestly 
and openly. 

It is hard to go to heaven from a stately 
mansion. In a ¢ottage one is often there already. 
a ane 

Sramuerinc.— Why people continue to stam- 
mer, when itis so easy to get rid of it, is a 
mystery. Stammering is caused by an effort to 
talk while taking in breath—a very unnatural, 
effort. Talk only when the breath is taken, 
and habit will soon make it right. A stam- 
merer never attempts to sing while taking his 
breath; hence stammerers have no difficulty in 
singing. 





Now come the long winter evenings. What 
a time for study and improvement. But this 
time can all be frittered away—spent at saloons 
and at worse places. Much of our well-being 
in life is dependent upon how we improve our 
winger evenings. — 





Taree Reguisires ro « Coon Roou.—Air ia 
motion; moisture ; and shade. Have these in 
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If our readers will consult a 
map of Switzerland, they will 
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find not far from lake Luzerne 





a little town called Altorf; and 
it can truly be said that the 
events which occurred in this 
town were the foundation of 
the Swiss nation. Switzer- 
land had long been -under the 
control of the Austrians, who 
had oppressed them very 
much, and about the year 
1300 they complained to the 
emperor Albert, of the cruelty 
of the Governors which he had 
placed over them; but their 
complaints instead of being 
redressed were only made 
worse. When the tyrannical 8 
Austrian, Gesler, set his hat\s 
upon a pole, and commanded hiss 
that the inhabitants should'S 
bow down to it, and pay as 
much respect to it as to him- 
self, there was one, William i 
Tell, who frequently passed \|) 
without observing the foolish |)\\/ 
mandate of the tyrant. 
this offense, Gesler command-!: 
ed that Tell should be hung? 
unless he would shoot an ar 
row through an apple which 
was to be placed on the head, 
of his son, who would stand 
at a certain distance. Tell, f 
who was an excellent marks-f 











ing the child. The tyrant per 
ceiving another arrow stuck ¥ 
in his belt, demanded for what 


purpose it was intended. ‘*To} 


replied the bold mountaineer 


“if had suffered the misfortun 
HO VAVE Rte Ty BON. AT 


The Governor, enraged at 
this answer, ordered him back 
to prison; but the citizens 
animated by his courage, flew 
to arms, andattacked the Gov- 
ernor, who was shot by Tell, 
and the independence of Swit- = 


zerland, under a republican “=*= 
form of government establish- = 
ed. 
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ARABIAN LAUGHING PLANT, 


In Palgrave’s “Central and Eastern Arabia,” 
some particulars are given in regard to acurious 
narcotic plant. Its seeds, in which the active 
principle seems chiefly to reside, when powder- 
ed and administered in a small dose, produce 
effects much like those ascribed to Sir Humph- 
rey Davy’s laughing gas; the patient dances, 
sings, and performs a thousand extravagancies, 
till afler an hour of great excitement to himself 
and amusement to the by-standers, he falls 
asleep, and on awaking has lost all memory of 
what he did or said while under the influence of 
the drug. To puta pinch of this powder into 
the coffee of some unsuspecting individual is 
not an uncommon joke, nor is it said that it 
was ever followed by serious consequences, 
though an over-quantity might’ perhaps be 
dangerous. 


The author tried it on two individuals, but 
in proportion if not absolutely homeopathic, 
still sufficiently minute to keep on the safe side, 
and witnessed its operation, laughable enough, 
but very harmless. ‘The plant that bears these 
berries hardly attains,in Kaseem, the height of 
six inches above the ground, but in Oman were 
seen bushes of it three or four feet in growth, 
‘and wide-spreading. The stems are woody and 
of adark-green color, and pinnated, with about 
wenty leaflets on either side; the stalks smooth 
hnd shining; the flowers are yellow and grow 
in tufts, the anthers numerous; the fruit is a 
capsule stuffed with a greenish padding, in 
which lie embedded two or three black beans ; 
their taste sweetish, but with a peculiar opiate 
flavor; the smell heavy and almost sickly. 


. 
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EPIGRAM. 
Cries Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 
“What reason can be given,’ 
Since marriage is wholy thing, 
That there is none in heaven. 


“There are no women,” he replied ; 
She quick returns the jest-— 

“Women there are, but I’m afraid 
They cannot find a priest.” 





and around your buildings. 


—([RoBT. DODSLEY. 
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The brewers and beer-sellers of New 
are at lager-heads. 


The world is packed so close, that if one 
stands up another stumbles. 


Speaking eyes, like speaking tongues, should 
be careful not fo speak too loud. 


The human spirit is like an eagle—the high- 
er it rises from the earth, the more awful is its 
solitude. 


Red-noses are light-houses to warn voyagers 
on the sea of life off thecoast of Malaga, Jamai- 
ca, Santa Cruz, and Holland.-~ Prentice. 


It may be said of many a fellow, that when 
he sees whisky his mouth waters, and when he 
sees water his mouth whiskies,—Prentice. 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. ! 


WILLIAM TELL, THE HERO OF SWITZERLAND. | 8 Baad 
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MESTC DEPARTME 


et 


NY. 
Ai dbo 
= Coa fh tres 

Measure CAkz.—QOne cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three cups of flour and four eggs. Nutmeg or other 
spice to suit the taste. 


Sorenvm Cooxres.—One cup of shortening, butter 
is best, two caps of molasses, one heaping table- 
spoonful of soda, and a tablespoonful of ginger. 
Roll thin and bake in a quickoven. ‘Try them. 


Burrenr-Mitk Piz.—Three pints of buttermilk, two 
eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
flour stirred into the milk, and half a. nutmeg. -Stir 
well together and bake like a custard pie. 


water, two cups of new milk, and one teaspoonful of 
saleratus—making a batter of it, and put it ima tin 
pail to rise. Keep the water a little more than -Juke-. 


warm enough, and letting it stand too-long. 





Oftentimes a chief magistrate ie the mere 
\figure-head of the ship of State, instead of the 
man at the helm. 


Among the curiosities lately placed in a mu- 
seum, is a mosquitoe’s bladder, containing the 
soulg oftwenty-four thousand Government con- 
tractors, and the fortunes of twelve editors. It 
is nearly half-full. 


Could the Apostles, in their old attire, enter 
a fashionable church, the sexton, with a big 
look, would waive them from the pews and mo- 
tion them down upon the benches. 


The Vie Parisienne states that the heat has 
been so great in Paris during the week that la- 
dies have found it convenient “to wear their 
hair in their wardrobes.” 


An old gentleman named Gould, having mar- 
ried a young lady of nineteen, thus addressed 
his friend Dr. G., at the wedding festival; 

“So , my dear sit, though eighty years old, 
A gitl of ninotoen falls ta tove wile old Gould 

To which the Doctor replied: 
“A girl of nineteen may love Gould, it is trae 
But ve me, dear sir, it is Gold without U. 





| 
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aour cream; two eggs, well beaten; one tablespoon- 
ful salaratus, alittle salt; stirin wheat dour enough 
to make quite a thick batter; put half the batter ina 
well buttered tin, then put in one quart of berries, and 
the remainder of your batter: Bake one hour and — 
servo hot, with sweet cream and eugar. It is excel- 
lent. Try it “young housekeepers,” The above is 
sufficient for four or five persons. 


Daixp Frurt.—It is said that a little sasafras bark 
sprinkled-in with dried fruit when put away, say a 
handful to a bushel, will keep it from worms three or _ 
four years. 


Coprisnu BAatyis.—Cut up your fish in small pieces 
and soak in warm water until fresh. Pare and boil - 
some potatoes, mash fine; take two-thirds fish, one- 
third of potatoes, mix well together; season. with 
pepper and a little butter; make-them in balls, rollin 
fiour and then fry in butter until brown, and you will 
have a dish that every lover offish will call delicious,— 
Rural New Yorker. ’ 


Cracker Pre.—Tako three Boston crackers, split 
them and pour one teacupful of boiling hot water 
over them, one teacupful of raisins chopped, one do 
sugar, two do molasses, one do vinegar, oneteaspoon- 
ful of cloves, one do cinnamon, one do allspice, one do 
porrer, and a little salt.’ This makes Bild ont and 

equal tomince, Well, what next! od between | 
two erasts, and should’ be eaten while fresh—Rural. 
New Yorker. ; , hp ters 





Mitx-Rrers@ Breav.-—Take two cups of beiling © 


warm, The cause of its turning acid is not being kept.. 


To Maxe Berry Pupping.-—Take two teacups of: — 
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wea; 4th: May, 1865. 











e. _ Lone hed » moat interest 
“Circulst » of the Sap, « 










































































Bi ine kta as 6, 1885. 
ronty-ninth. mouth! pe 


a use. Yes Des + Bell in the chair. 


summer pinghing—this naibon it 


as. Bell-—So 
guard against the rot. 
Secretary; Some years ayo S. Wilson tried the high 
poles, Prey eee vines ranupthe poles. Aftera few 
years’ trial, he remarked, they were beyond the reach 
i a the boys who had been ag badas the rot; but there 
beyond the reach of everything but the ‘birds, the 
) rot found them and took them all before the birds had 
“any chance, 
Mr. Jas.’ Sbields—Had an Isabella up in a tree 
that had but little rot. 
‘by D, Votaw—About half the Co) cord and Catawba 
pone; pers been but little cultivated, but kept well 
ohad back 
‘Phe soil is sand and vegetable monld. Logan 
Wadly rotted; Hartford Prolific no xt; Dianaalittie; 
Delaware fine, no rot; Creveling not so bad as Logan ; 
Norton’s s Virgie BO rots To Kalon badly rotted; Her- 
bemont fine. 
GG. W. Davis——Has a viue, it.rotied badly ; met Mr. 
faham at mill, who advised him to cutoff all above 
e bunch of fruit ; did go and the rot stopped. 
Lh. Dy Yotaw—It wag mot the pinching that stopped 
the rot. These fine cures come out every ual and 
every songon fail. 
“Beéreiary—His grapes haves some rot, Catawba just 
ittle, Isabella nore; Clinton i Tay lor some, 
and liartford showaae little, Capé a great 
ier it takes the entire bate lenving others un- 


gee 








bad’s Seotll mg an Muscat Rouge, 
none, ; ¥ ‘ : 






Hl! Y\eP OTA 
Should be mainly oultivate ‘before being put in the 
ground, by plowing of the ground; culti- 
‘vate little or none after the” For early potatoes 


* plant White Sprouts 20th ch; Neshannocks end 

of March, Late Potatobs—-Peach Blow, May to firet 

of June; Blue Kidney first of June, Bite Neshannocks 

firat of June, White oprenh and White Neshannock 
- to last of June, Flake first.to 0th of July. The 

oles are very fond of the Fluke. 

@. W. Davis thinks the Yellow. Pinkeye the best 


pe potato everiraised; got the seed from Mr. Shep- 
2 ta raised this variety got from Mr: 


Pleasants and thinks nothing of it compared with 
ihe Sprout. 


5 ie 








Hragn Roan, August 3d, 1865. 


_° "Whe Bightieth Monthly Méeting was held at the 
eens ofMr. G.W. Davis. Vice-Prekident Bellin 


The FRartary said that having finished discussing 
articles on the table, he had a subject to ong ag to 
Rocicty,, It was an admitted fact that it wes 

to raise pa flowe sealing d grains 

w. than “yz the apple 

ine chinch 

rai yand grass- 

» have now 

Fs 10 
if 


















he cleared off the quail, tur- 
ey, wild dutk, re nearly exterminated the smaller 
birds, and our sole frieuds»are the few; toads, frogs, 

1 aes swad shakes. that are left. The snake is | 











meeting was bold at 
iD. Votuw.” Prosident Harris in 


was held in 


he had a fine show 


ro is no «tifference Ps the vines or their position; 
¢ thrifty are the worst. Two years ago there 
as been 


me regularly. 

! A Pea ater notices that the wild vines rot badly. 
years since I saw poles set some 
twenty-five feet high to train vines upon, as a safe- 


N thor rg tea “i den, mone; 
a oer Ann, very | 
s over, ian 
eedling,\ ae ed Kalon badly. 
Brome; KR 
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The sixth PEs, oe : 
President ried Walker in Bn 
pointed Secretary. , 

President Walke) 
ping’s Fruit asd 
Horticultural sh ‘ba 
with him; alse that he had suc 
stitution and By Laws priatias: ant 
to members present, ; 

W. 8. Jewett reported porns eee 
of the Directors of the Iron Mountain 
















regard to members of the Society going to : 
ee ssguments aad vin. meetings at reduced fare, at ete 
ire Ds & ch ‘but little | Copies af roeehtens but.owing to the Board, 
the atten. ng their regalar a penne i ha 
cpartar reat culturist of the soil ee acted op as yet. 
ms Jobn Stoute, Horace Hoard, Rf 7. ‘niceties Wine. 
; ta of ‘icles on the }A. Craft and Jobn B. Crafty vent neselnn ved as Members 
‘ot ; oie a of a ad and cider. of the Society. 


Mr, Bates moved that a comnmnittie of three 
pointed to Memoralite the Legislature, for the b 
ceetéstion of orchards, gardéne and v 
the trespassing on them felony, La -sech onan Ae ae om 
rs gente a and request oar niembers to present a 


ill for that purpose for the benefit of this coun 
‘whereupon, He enry Bates, W, 8, Forest jhad Bama 
Wright, were appointed said rains eck 


After various discussions 8 
meet at Victoria, on none i 25, neg 
aher =: — 


Ep. Rurat Wonton: There has been a seidcate 
ably dry season all through lower East Tennes- 
see, ‘North Georgia, N. EB, Alabania. Orops 
very light. Last week and this"some fine re- 
freshing rains—the first singe April. Quiet 
and good order prevail here, though farther up 
towards Knoxville a bad state of things exists, 
Civil law is now in force—no soldiers here+- 
trade is seeking its proper channels and aapirit 
of enterprise truly refreshing pervades all Glags- 
es, H, F. Clee Town, Oct. 20... 


Ep. Ruran ee: I want to know if the 
seed raised and obtained from thé Osage Orange 
inthis country will grow? and the best way of 
getting the seed out.of the apple. 

Boonnille, Mo. —: Netsow, 

SHEPHERD DOG WANTED. 

Em, Rorat Woriv: Can you, or any of ydtir 
subscribers inform me where. can procure a 
Shepherd Dog, and at what price. 

Oregon, Mo. R. G, _ Warton, 


<> @ 














There ig no difficulty in keeping froit in the 
cellar, Putit in sound and dry, and then tem- 
per the dir from the windows. There is always 
(in Winter) cold air enough to let in, so that 
there ie no.excuse for rot. Cold will save fruit 
—will save anything. Am apple frozen, if the 
frost be gradually drawn out, will be affected 
but little. Sudden changes of temperature are 
injurious to fruit; and the oftener they occur, 
the greater will be the injury. 

eee enn cetera tmeineennoeges 
Frexzinc Onrons.—If itis designed'ta keep 
the onfons till Spring, the cheapest and best 
way isto freeze them. To do this, seleet the 
northwest portion of some outbuilding’ under 
which the air does not circulate, spread the 
onions about one and half feet in depth, leay- 
ing a vacant Space of about two feet from the 
side of the building; let them get thoroughly 


frozen, then cover them @losely with at old sail, 
orany cloth, to keep the hay from mixing with 
them, and epread the hay two feet or more in 
depth above the covering; also pack, fine hay 
closely between the heap and I the sid sides of the 
in| building. Herelet them aes untouched un- 
til the frost is: entirel n they should 


ite bbe at once, avell.’ -and turned often 
{until thoroughly dried. +0 a H.. Gregory. 
rc dat 2 las 
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: is for Sale. “Those: wanting 
oule ‘order at once, a5. 1 thal clispose 
Beate . - sddress, 
“Norman J. Colman, 

bi Peles Mo.. 









rent tne ander ential 
2g for sale, isa ; ee ffor 
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=\Cooking Stoves, 


FOR WOOD, 


Aré designed especially for 


PLANTERS, 


Are made and sold exclusively by the 


Manufacturing Company, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


Iniporters of and Dealers in 


Tin Plate, 
all kinds of Tinners’ Stock. 


supplied at the lowest rates. 


Address EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 
; COMPANY, St. Lonis, Mo. 





Sep.—3mos. | 
Zien! ftenr="“1ten 1 
Scratch ! Scratch ! Scratch! 


Wheaton’s Ointment 


Will Cure the Ttch in 48 hours. 
It cures the Prairie Itch, W abash 





fee Top 
Ath at 









Chilblains, and all Bruptions of the 
Skin. Price 50 cents, 

Beware of Lotions and Washes 
which will not remove the disease. 
By sending 60 cents to COLLINS 
BRO’S, (Agents for the South-west,) 8. W. Corner of 
2d and Vine Sts., Saint Louis, Mo., it will be forward- 
ed by mail, free of postage, to any part of the country. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Mass., Proprietors. 
Octl5—6m 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small 
Frnits., Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint 
Louis, Mo. [marltf}) STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 


xo HUSMANN. 0. C. MANWARING: 

HERMANN NURSERY. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, 
Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally; to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
priging ihe choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; ‘Cherries, standard 
and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 
Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and’ Shrabs, Ever- 
ens, Vines* and Creepers, Rossa, 
Dab blias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit. Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 

of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 4c. 
Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
‘warranted true ‘to name. 
We would call the #pecial attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to‘our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to. procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, dnd all will be tésted in the open vineyar = 
and we shall recommend none until we nate kage 

we confiden ° 

with Norton’s “iran, 2 Horbar wd t, Missouri and 
having. heen ee a doubt. 
ive Catalogues sent ¢ to all appliean 

to us personally or to our lo 
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Fa) ) VALLEY FARMER. 


= CHARTER OAK, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, 


“FARMERS AND 


EXCELSIOR 


COOKING & HEATING 





Sheet Iron and 


Stove Dealers and Tinners can rely upon being 


4 


C2 


a Sree iB. 
N. J. COLMAN’S 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY! 











West. of the Court House, 


It eontains the largest and choicest 
stock o 





. 


Home Grown Ate 


FRUIT TREES, 


"shade Trees, Ornamental Shiabs, 
Evergreens, 


Grape Vines, 
SMALL PRUITS, BVC., 


IN THE WEST, 


T he varieties: are all pie gr to be adapted 
to our soil and climate. 


The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut 8t., 
in the Office of “Cotman’s Rurau Woaup.” 


Address, NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, fo. 
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Dutch Bulbous Roots. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offer the following beautiful collections of 


Bulbous Roots, 
NO. 1.—-ASSORTMENTS OF 
Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 
for pots, glasses or open border 
Polyanthus Narcissus 1 
Karly Tulips 
Fine Mixed Crocus 
Bulbocodium Vernum 
NO. 2—ASSORTMENTS OF 
Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinthg, } 
for pots, glasses or open border 
Fine Double Genes 
Beautiful Named Early Tulips 
Fine Mixed Crocus 
Polyanthus Narcissus 
Double Narcissus 
Bulbocodium Verttum 
Persian Iris } 
Double Snowdrops 
NO. 3.~ASSORTMENTS OF 
18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 
far pots, glasses or open border | 
30 Fine Mixed Crocus 
i 


a 


- $2,00 


_ 
mb co et 


+ $5.00 





woe 
Bo Co Oo OO Or OH © 


1 


Od WO he Saed Mabel Soll Op. Ny 

12 Fine Named Dowhle v1 se 
4 Polyanthus Narcissua 
12 Double Narcissus 
Persian Iris 


we 


3 English Iris 
1 Crimson Crown Imperial 
34 Bulbocodium Vernum 
5 Double Suowdrops 
ar mail, 16 cents additional for Ne, 1 assortment, 
“ 40 “ “ “ 3 “ 


“ “ “ « 3 «e 


Our Annual Bulb Catalogue with directions for eul- 
tivation free on npetignt ion. Oot. 1-46 


Grape Vines by the 100 
and by the 1000. 


We have a large stock of GRAPE VINES, which 
we will sell at the going :ates to Dealers and Large 
Planters. Those wanting the 

CONCORD, HARTFORD PROGIFIC, 
TAYLOR’S BULLITT, JATAWBA, 
DELAWARE, NORTON’S VIRGINIA, 
AND- OTHER VARIETIES, 
We shall be pleased to correspond with. 
are all of our own growth. 


Pept 1, NORMAN J: COLMAN. 


P. M. PINCKARD, 


STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St: Louis, Mo, 


Invites the attention of, Bookseliits, Country Mer- 
chants, School Teachers and others; to his full and 
complete stock of SCHOOL BOOKS, WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RE- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ‘BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 
BOOKS, 4c. 
ave for sale 
Sorgho or the Northern Sugar Plant, 
By Isaac A. Hedges, 12 mo, cloth. Price, sent by. mail, 
75 cents. 
County Offices supplied with Blank Books and Sta- 


Our Vines 





quired pattern made to order, at short notice. 


neatly executed, - 


Orders by mail will receive prom: Ronen y 
cal wih wile filled af as low road eg met a 


Louis, Mo. 


were present, 


PINCKARD, 5 





Nos..78 ‘and 80 Pine 








oy 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 



















tionery, at redsomable rates.. Blank Books of any re- 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every description { 
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These unequaled Sewing ! ach 





¢ for family and manufact 
e,poses, are now gold at LO | 
> prices at the St. Louis Agenoy than 
in New York. 


, Before purchasing a Se ving Machine, it would bo well to ascertain that it posso the following gequisites: 
SIMPLICITY IN GON STRUCTION, so that any one can learn it easily and ey it to all ae reaany . 

DURABILITY OF MATERIAL, so that it will not eel serine for repairs. 

CAPACITY FOR A VARIETY OF WORK, so that any Kind of sewing may be@one on it. 

RAPIDITY AND CERTAINTY OF MOVEMENT, s0 that work may be done yuickly and perfeetly, 
ea a stiteh equal to, if not better, than thatmade in hand-s sewing. 

>In the Singer Machines all these essentials are, combined. 

Aer’ sy are the simplest, strongest, and most rapid Machines in use, a the mogt perfect atiton)} ‘ou both 
pides of the goods, and are capable of doing the greatest variety of work 


SINGER’S 
LETTER “A” FAMILY MACHINE! 


"Has no equal ih STITCHING, HEMMING, YELLING, TUCKING, GATHERING, BRAIDING OR 
COF DING, and there is no gauze so fine it cann»t sew, and no cloth so course it will not stitch perfectly, 


‘ 


| , No other machine can be compared with it, a3.is indicated by ite popularity and the univ ersal Sapage for 


Ae it. 


6 


SINGER'S 
)MANUFACTURING MACHINES! 


{ ) For Clothing, Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Carriage Trimmings, Tents, Wagon Covers and Bags, retain their 
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| DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATING. 
: “ ee 


» former supremacy, and are the only ones eyer worked successfully. 
fe Agents wanted everywhere.. Send for descriptive pamphlets. 


gut charge. EDWIN DEAN, 4 


General Agent Singer Manufacturing Company, 


Any person taught to operate with- 


: 


| be». Under, Everett. House, 85.Noxth \oiieth St, Saint Louis, Mo_. 


| BSSOURL AGRICULFURAL 


‘WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


wo. 2G South Main street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the sale of 


Also, Garden 


Opposite Merchants’ Exchange, between Market and Walnut, 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN YOKE, 


All kinds of Agricultural Implements and Machines. 


Grass and Field Seeds. 


Champion of Ohio Reapers and Mowers and 
Simple Mowers. 
Buckeye 2-horse Sulky Corn Plows. 
Double Check-row Corn Planters. 
‘=: Buckeye Wheat Drill, with Seed Sower 
= Attachment. 










Mills and Cook’s Evaporators. 


HAND & POWER CORN SHELLERS 


= Hay, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutting Boxes, 
e Corn Crushers, Threshers, Horse Powers; 
Cotton Gins, Plows, Harrows. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS. 
Wese> Leather and Rubber Belting =a 


» Our stock of Gorden and Flower Seeds will be fresh and pure, and furnished in any quantity desired, with 
BARNUM, FENNER & CO. 








DR. WHITTIER, 

y friends and the readers 

, that Ihave just roceiv- 

ments. A barom- 

im every housoliold, es 
the exact change 

“8 usefulness otihe 


other Chronic Disease Physician, Office 65 St 
Charles St., one sqhare south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Chronic, piles and Special Diseases 
treated.. Hours, § A.M. to 8 -M. Confidential con: 
sultation free of charge. at office and receive 
‘| Theory of Disease ations p Hmowe' 
promptly: answered. My Theory of all such di 
} ant free Sr two 3 cent stamps. {aply 
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Buckeye Cider Mill and Press. Victor Cane 


Longer located in St. Louis than any}. 
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ws bb e SEED STORE. 
31 UNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


| a No? 06 North Second St., above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 
| WITH WE PRESENT CUT OF THE CELEBRATED 








































The best, simplest, most durable, oy : 
lightest draft mill in the country, ‘Wa 
are agents for the best 


GRAIN DRILLS MADE 
With Oat and Grass Seed Sowing’ at- 


tachments. “Our stock of Hay, Straw: 
and Corn Stalk 


CUTTING BOXES, 


Is’ the mest comiplete in the country; 
comprising all siges)Kindsjand prices. 


HAND AND POWER 


CORN 
B SHELLERS 


= In dugamines 8 We are the sale agents 
for the celebrated 


Moline Steel Plows, Black’s 
Gang Plows, and the 


Hawkeye Corn Cultivator on Wheels, &c. 


All of which we are prepared to warrant and sell low. 
Catalague of Agricultural Implements. 


|. BRUNDEN, KOENIG & C0., 


‘had estern Agricultural Depet and Seed Store, 56 Second ‘st, 
. Saint Louie "Mo. 


: 


Call and examine our stock and get 


ee 


Nt. Louis hecsiom nara Whonas and Seed Store a) 


(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 
. pas> SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..cau 


NOOBS NORTH MAIN STRENT, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINE STS., 
203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. £ 


if & BROTHER, 


ann NS 


Als, No. 


4 a. (eis ial 
wy x. ‘1 y 
# @ @ fa 
|AurRepD Puanr, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


AGMCULTURAL IMPLANTS AND MACOS, | : 


_ Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


zs 


rb 





\ HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. ie 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. vs 
sar WOOL GARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; fet a 


CISTRRN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 3 | 
Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. ae 
SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS, aS 

















Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. cea 
Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Stee] Plow. , waite 

Deere’ 8 Molino and Tobey: & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. he: 
Statforgas’ thre SPIUlisy Cultivator, * 
tucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. He fi 





Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


mai double check] pow or dril] Corn Planter. Brown’s Ils. double check row Corn Planter 
Kirby's 4 per Jron Reaper and Mower. 


























Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulk “hy Revolying Horse Hay Rakes. 
a eh Horse Hay Hoistiag Fork, . 4 
ing ‘Hay Stacking Machine. “ae ae 


b and Genuipe ae ; 
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¥ the first preminins 

bees to-day, Livis 
these machines are 
‘the Singer Co. have 

1 scramble for pre? 
@erized the past few 

igfeity saw fit, 


At Mtns ee en 


hon, in force; and no 
pp tition was sharp—4he 
pret & Baker, &c. join- 
was plain to be 
ts ‘wa i Aa that the 
ie ¥ ided Over to the Siiger 
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2 He at $5 per io 
HYBRID, $3 perl 00_, 


nD, STEVENS, Mendota, ZU. 
[sep 15~6m]} 


W STRAWBERRIES. 


folic, French’s Seedling, 50 cts, doz. 
doris CB White, Deptiord White, White 
the four first, white va- 

Ze size exgulsite perfume and flavor, $} 
A and ilsom's. trois: 5 cents %! doz., 

. Algo allorders wietyed, will be 

u uy. Aled’ for al! kinds of FRUIT 
REES, tla i # igh 


DERS, Carondelet Mo. 


ba d “More. 
subscribe ving had fourteen years’ expe 


mice in se i Osage Orange Seod ‘from Texas, 

to; ea Balin are pow preparing to. open 

eenle, . From. theinipest 

! ence @ pari ties, they -fee! com t 

ring bon amount of. seed early in the ¢om* 

; eason, On the best terms; and as the seed ‘will be 

Mgorte ou acked transported under their per- 

Peon el will be warranted fresh and 
90 a. 


Inquiries addressed to OVERMAN, MANN & 005 
100, Normal, Ti}., or 600 Bloomington, ls.’ 1% 
fl. he be ist, "65, 
me ann, an ‘old eectent of the = 
jon, is ‘How in. Texas ing. his 
0 " et o the gathering. of ined 
ot ton 


— ‘i 


By th > Barrel. | 

: / Fae | er | oa *°| Rhodes’ eet canh at 
ee fi Mo levee OND, |e ‘PLANT & BRO., 

‘ a, i ¢ ae North Main St., Louis, Mo,. | 
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j are é 
4 7 : ! teil £ - Ragpioagher pre a 
Le Sg ) Ag | ; 2 ae ee a Pulips, 3 
| p 
) a , : n o 4 ,..; Snowdrops,,: 
perials, “Fonquils, * 
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